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How American it is...to'want something better! 


DA MTAS TIBI. 




















SURE this war-plant worker looks forward to “something better” —resum- 
ing study for her chosen career, that long-planned trip or to marriage. 


That’s why she’s putting a healthy part of her earnings into war bonds 
and stamps—to speed the return of peace and all the other things which 
help make this “the land of something better.” 


Some of us can help most in the front lines, others on production lines | 
—all of us can buy war bonds and stamps! ti 


EVEN IN WARTIME, free America still enjoys many P 
“better things” which are not available to less fortunate peoples. c 
P. Ballantine & Sons, makers of “something better” in mod- ‘ 
erate beverages— Ballantine—America’s largest selling ale. 

\ 
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P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. § 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


rt throw away your ration card 
just yet, but America is going to 
have more sugar because of those big 
tanks. 

It used to take seven steps to make 
Sugar from beets —the last four to 
make the sugar white instead of brown. 
A company in the sugar beet country 
developed a new method of only three 
steps—the third (the tanks in the pic- 
ture) did all the cleaning necessary, 
and the sugar came out white as ever. 
What's more it was sweeter and they 


got 6% more from the same beet. 

At least that was the theory. But 
—the metal of the tanks discolored the 
sugar as fast as the new process cleaned 
it. Tank linings were tried. Same result. 

The company came to B. F. Goodrich 
whose engineers have had years of ex- 
perience in lining tanks used in steel 
mills and chemical plants. B. F. 
Goodrich developed a special cream- 
colored rubber that does not discolor , 
the sugar, that imparts no taste, is easy 
to keep clean, and will last for years. 


from a beet 


The tanks in the picture are lined 
with this B. F. Goodrich rubber and 
have already increased the sugar sup- 
ply, reduced its cost, and added to 
farmers’ income since they’re paid on 
the sugar produced from their beets. 
If you're in war work or any essential 
industry, don’t decide that any problem 
involving rubber can’t be solved. Put it 
up to the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ind. 


Prod. Div., Akron, O. ams 


B.F. Goodrich 
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EATHER YOU SAVE 


It’s time to turn conversation into conservation 
... to make every lift of shoe leather do double 
duty! Buy good shoes when you need them... 
and give them the extra cere that will bring 
you extra wear. Remember! America’s fighting 
men are hard on shoes; you can’t afford to be. 


Ulustrated: The WESTFIELD, S—1028 « The ECLIPSE, S—896 


Florsheim 


Most Styles 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN. AND WOMEN 
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Cover Picture—It is ten years as of Jan. 80, 1948, 
since Adolf Hitler took over Germany and byes 
loosed the forces that since have brought death an 
disaster to much of the world—including his own 
Third Reich. Hardly anything could be more sym. 
bolic of the Hitler alliance with Death than this 
International photo of a German soldier who met 
his end in the African desert, slumped in a truck 
marked with the palm-tree emblem of the Afrika 
Korps and the Swastika of Nazi Germany. For the 
story of a decade of Hitlerism, turn to page 33. 
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Snoopspotters 

The papers in the Eastern gas-ration area 
are filled with. news about the auto snoop 
spotters doing such a grand. piece of work 
stopping cars and asking the whys and where- 
fores of the auto being on the highway. 

Just where does the OPA get these snoop- 
spotters—especially when you hear the radio 
begging for. men for defense work. And why 
aren’t these men, if they are not in vital 
defense factories, shouldering a gun like others 
are? 

It is too bad that the public that is already 
pressed for time by having additional work 
put on them (such as volunteer defense work) 
has to be subjected to this extra loss of time 
by men that are always lucky enough to get 
goldbricking jobs. 


Mary SHAFFER 
Mona, W. Va. 


To enforce price ceilings and rationing de- 
crees, the Office of Price Administration has 
hired a number of investigators chosen from 
civil-service lists after they have proved past 
investigating experience and passed regular 
civil-service examinations. These men (and 
a few women) ordinarily act only on reported 
violations. During the Eastern gasoline emer- 
gency, it was necessary to send them on the 
streets in company with police officers, because 
only policemen are authorized to stop motor- 
ists but only OPA mspectors are authorized to 
take away gas-ration books. 

Like any other government employes, OP. A 
















































































COPYRIGH 
T ARMY AIR FORCES AID SOCIETY 


Telephone wire 





coming UP 


Here’s 2 bomber-gunner hurrying 
to load his 50-calibre gum. -+° 


In peace, 2 lot of that copper 
would have gone into new tele- 
phone lines. Now is needed for 


shooting and winning the war- 


That’s why we can’t build new lines 


right now. That’s why we're saying 
__“Please don’t place Long Dis- 
tance calls to war-busy centers unr 
less it’s absolutely necessary.” 


Thanks for all your help and we 
hope you will keep remembering- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






WAR CALLS { 
COME FinsT \ 








Quick Antiseptic Action May Help Ward Off a 
COLD or SORE THROAT 


This prompt precaution may spare you 
a long and annoying siege. If Listerine 
does not head off the ‘aionion entirely 
it may reduce its severity . . . help you 
get over your cold quicker. 

Please recall. that tests made over a 
period of 11 years showed this impres- 
sive result: 

That regular twice-a-day Listerine 
Antiseptic users had fewer colds 
and fewer sore throats than non- 
users. Moreover, when Listerinc 
users did catch cold the infection 
was usually of shorter duration 
and less severe. 

Why did Listerine do this? 





Type tl, Pn 





THE “SECONDARY INVADERS” 


Above are some types of “secondary invaders 
millions of which may exist on the mouth and 
throat surfaces. They may cause no harm until 
body resistance is lowered when they may in- 
vade the tissue and set up or aggravate the 
troublesome aspects of the infection you call a 
cold. You can see how important it is to attack 


0 Type IV, Streptococc 
Bacillus influenzae, Micrococcus Caterthalis, Staphylococcus Aureus, 


We believe it is because it kills mil- 
lions of the “secondary invaders” on 
mouth and throat surfaces before they 
can invade the tissue and set up or 
aggravate infection. (See panel below.) 

The “secondary invaders” are threat- 
ening germs that may exist on mucous 
membrane surfaces. When body resist- 
ance is lowered for any reason, they may 
get the upper hand and cause trouble. 
You can see how important it is to 
attack them. 

So, at the first sign of a simple sore 
throat or a cold, gargle Listerine Anti- 
septic every three hours. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


us Viridans, Friedlander's Bacillus, Streptococcus Hemolyticus, 


them before they get the upper hand. 


Note How Listerine Reduced Germs 


Actual tests showed reductions of bacteria on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine Antiseptic 
parele, and up to 80% one hour after the 


isterine gargle. 
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investigators are subject to the draft, but the 
office naturally tries to hire men over draft 
age or otherwise ineligible for Selective Sery. 
ice. And the investigators’ task is no “gold- 
bricking” job—they must stay on an assign. 
ment until it is completed, no matter what 


the hour of the day or night. 





Parity, Not Charity 


Recently I have. noticed a deplorable tend- 
ency on your part to adopt the customary 
sneering attitude of Eastern publications jn 
commenting on efforts of so-called Farm Bloc 
legislators to prevent putting ceilings on farm 
products at less than parity levels. 

Let’s not confuse the terms Parity and 
Charity in our thinking. Charity is what the 
American farmers have been giving to all other 
industries in the form of a protective tariff 
for a century and a half. Parity is what they 
are now obliged to ask for on bended knees— 
and it merely means a ‘rir trading value for 
their products. 

Don’t you know that this “parity” doesn’t 
even include the farmers’ labor costs? Why is 
it so reprehensible for him to ask permission 
to trade his products for what he must buy on 
the same trading basis that existed in the 1909 
to 1914 period? I understand that organized 
labor, on the same basis of “parity” computa- 
tion, is about three times as well off as it was 
in that same period. 

On one farm that I own and operate my 
labor costs have been more than $7,000 in 
1942—without figuring anything for my own 
time and effort. And these costs can’t be in- 
cluded in figuring a fair trading value for the 
meat and grain that I am_ producing—the 
absolute necessities of life! And, even without 
figuring those labor costs, I’m a sniveling, un- 
patriotic so-and-so if I ask to trade even with 
the rest of the country! Maybe I’m dumb, but 
this just doesn’t make sense to me. 


Jay H. WriiiaMs 
Gettysburg, S. D. 





Stateless Jews 

Mr. Barnett [whose letter appeared in 
Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1942] is right in oppos 
ing a Jewish army if it applies to America, 
Britain or any country where Jews are treated 
as equals. As loyal citizens of nations at war, 
they belong and are doing a good job in the 
fighting forces of their homelands. Thousands 
of Russian Jews have been awarded medals 
of distinction already. 

What right, though, has anyone to deny 
Palestinian Jews the right to avenge the ter 
rible crime committed against their own flesh 
and blood by Hitler? Also there are many 
Jews driven out by Hitler but not wanted by 
the country where they happen to be stranded. 
Is it any wonder that they want to fight back 
under their own banner? They have committed 
no sin except that of being born Jews. They 
owe no allegiance nor are they wanted as citl- 
zens by any of the United Nations or for that 
matter any country. 

Mr. Barnett has a homeland, a society he 
wants to protect and improve. These Pales 
tinian and stateless Jews want the same hi- 
man requirements and are willing as all liberty- 
loving people to fight for them. Can the 
democratic nations deny them? 


S. Jacosson 
_ Dartmouth, N.S. 
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ABOUT THIS TIME of the year, if 
there weren’t a war to be won, we'd 
probably be talking about new 1943 
Packard models. 


Today, of course, no cars are rolling 
off our assembly lines. Instead, we are 
turning out Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
aircraft engines at top speed — and 





Announcing the new Packard for ’43 


Packard super-marine engines for the 
Navy’s hard-hitting PT boats. 


So your 1943 Packard is now a brand- 
new 1943 War Bond—and it’s a mighty 
fine model! You get it F.O.B. your 
nearest bank or post office, or wherever 
War Bonds are for sale . . . and it has 
a galaxy of all-star features . . . 








power! Every dollar you put into War 
Bonds is translated into power. War- 
horsepower! Planes! Boats! Tanks! 
Guns! More of everything America 
needs to win! 








WIDE RANGE OF STYLES AND PRICES! 
Big ones for Americans with big wal- 
lets— and little ones for Americans 
with just as much patriotism but 
smaller pocketbooks. 








EASY TERMS! A down payment of a 
dime, a quarter, or a half-dollar starts 
you on your way. When you’ve bought 
enough War Stamps, you just exchange 
them for a War Bond. Easy? Even the 
youngsters are doing it! 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE! He'll 
tell you every War Bond is backed up 
by the strongest company in the world 
—the good old U. S. A.! And Uncle 
Sam stands back of every War Bond 
you buy! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS—AND KEEP ON BUYING! 


PACKARD nt wn 











TRADE-IN VALUE! When it comes time 
to turn in that War Bond, you get 
more than you paid for it — plenty 
more! 


- S80 BUY WAR BONDS | FOR (fF AMERICA 
QOESNT WIN THIS WAR, 124 NEVER BE 
BUILOING PACKARO CARS AGAIN, MISTER — 
ANO yYouiL NEVER BE BUYING Em / 





WARTIME SERVICE PLAN FOR CAR 
OWNERS. Although Packard is now 
100% in war production, we're not 
forgetting our motor car responsibili- 
ties. Packard dealers are staying in 
business to help keep your car run- 
ning at top efficiency. Drive in for a 
free check-up and inspection — and 
get the details of our “Car Health” - 
Plan — today! 





Cannon Electric Development Company, Los Angeles, California 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





IN A TIGHT SPOT 


The plug in the wall that keeps your electric clock running is 


basically the same as this more complicated Cannon Connector. : 


Both are devices for making or breaking an electrical contact. If 
anything goes wrong with the ordinary 2-contact household plug 
it may cause some inconvenience . . . that’s about all. 

But men’s lives depend upon the proper operation of this 50- 
contact Cannon Connector which is used in the complex wiring 
system of a modern bomber. Not only must it be well built but 
it must do its job in a tight spot. Space where it is used is so 
limited and it has so many contacts that a built-in gear and 
lever device is required to connect and disconnect the fittings. 

This is a typical example of the thousands of specialized elec- 
trical connectors which Cannon now builds on a round-the-clock 
schedule to meet the needs of many war industries. Cannon’s 
production program is aided by more than a quarter-century of 


experience in the electrical specialty business. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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Born: To Crown Princess Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, a 
third daughter, Margriet Francisca; in Ot. 
tawa, Jan. 19 (see page 36). 


Brrtupay: Gen. Maxime Weygand, 1%, 
Jan. 21. Weygand has been under arrest 
by the Germans in France since Novem. 
ber .. . Emil Ludwig, author, 62, Jan. 25 
... Randolph Scott, film actor, 40, Jan. 93, 


Marriep: Edith Buckingham, 23, to 


Minturn Post Collins, 72; in New York, § 


Jan. 21. Miss Buckingham, daughter of 





International 
Mr. and Mrs. Minturn Post C ollins 


Komaji Tsunoda of Japan, and an English 
mother, the late Miriam Tonkin, had been 
a companion to Collins’s sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Isham with whom he had been 
living since the death of his first wife... 
Lady Broughton to Gilbert Colvile, cattle 
rancher; in Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Jan. 
22. Mrs. Colvile’s former husband, Maj. 
Sir Henry John Delves Broughton, died in 
Liverpool Dec. 5, 1942, seventeen months 
after he was acquitted in Nairobi of the 
slaying of the Earl of Erroll . . . Peggy 
Wright, an editor of the New York news 
paper PM, to Jerome Weidman, novelist 
and short-story writer; in New York, Jan. 
18 . . . Sara Seegar to Staff Sgt. Ezra 
Stone; in Washington, Oct. 5. Both for- 
merly played in the radio serial Henry 
Aldrich, in which Sergeant Stone had the 
role of Henry. He is now director and 4 
leading player of the all-soldier musical, 
“This Is the Army.” 


Diep: Prof. W. Lee Lewis, 64; in Evan- 
ston, Ill., Jan. 20. When serving as a cap- 
tain in the Chemical Warfare Service 
during the last war, he perfected Lewisite, 
theoretically the deadliest of all war gases. 
The Armistice came before Lewisite was 
used in combat . . . Jay Pierrepont Mof- 
fat, 46, United States Minister to Canada 
and son-in-law of Joseph C. Grew, former 
Ambassador to Japan; of phlebitis, in Mt- 
tawa, Jan. 24 . . . Charles H. Ward, 80, 
president of the Ward Anatomical Labora- 
tories and pioneer in the preparation of 
anatomical skeletons for educational put- 
poses; in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 18 ..- 
Alexander Woollcott, 56, author, critic, 
and commentator; of a heart attack, 
New York, Jan. 28 (see page 62) .-: 
Whitney Warren, 78, architect who de 
signed New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal and the Louvian Library in 
gium; in New York, Jan. 24. 
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Every Time The Clock Ticks... 
$2 Hundreds of MARIONS Swing Into Action 


Fighting fronts are geared to the home front where 

hundreds of MARIONS make every second count, 

digging and handling thousands of tons of critical - 

raw materials for our mighty war machine. When the 
first shot was fired, MARIONS accepted this production chal- 
lenge and have been on the offensive ever since. It is upon WORKING FOR VICTORY 
such dependable performance and tireless effort that second | 
fronts and Victory are built. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, Marion, O., U. S. A. 











U.S. Army Official Photo 


MIGHTY SLUGGER 
— yet fast as a flyweight! 


» Hundreds of ball 
S shesines permit 
the gun turret, 
treads, transmission shafts and 
‘ instruments of this heavy hit- 
ting brute to revolve, oscillate 
—articulate. 





You can’t see them at work. 
But they provide the freedom 
from friction and wear that 
makes possible today’s me- 
chanized warfare. 


Without anti-friction bear- 
ings there could be no sus- 
tained action by tanks, trucks, 
jeeps, ships or any other piece 


of mechanized equipment. 


NEW DEPARTURE ball bear-— 


ings—by the mz//ions—are 
helping to speed the day of a 
free world. ..a world at peace. 





New Departure ball bear- 
ings—as near perfection 
@s engineering science can 
make them—help to keep 
"em... flying ... rolling 
firing ... winning, 





Nothing rolls like a ball 





THE FORGED /STEEL BEARING 











NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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How would you like to do this 8 hours a day? 
Ken, Are any of your workers under such handicaps? 
TT “shadow shift’? Sounds like a Perhaps you think that your plant doesn’t 
yo football team . . . or a new dance step. have a “shadow shift’. You may be right. 
wford, : . F r : ; z 
Morse Yet it can be vitally important to produc- But if you’re in war work, you'll want to 
tion and safety in your plant. be sure. Phone us today. We want to help 
ie Bry. , 
eae you make the most effective use of your 
For the “shadow shift’’ is the name which nies . 
Welk ; ia present lighting for better production 
vaoel might be applied to the night shift in some 
and safer operation. Frequently a trained 
war plants . . . plants in which the lighting Ramer ‘ 
= ane lighting man can offer simple, practical 
Jempe- makes ‘‘mike’’ and gage scales hard to read; na 
Mark ile , b ve suggestions that will increase usable light 
Horn, makes it tough to be sure you're right on 
nk G 6 y 8 by as much as 50%. 
Royce the scribe marks; makes scratches, pits and 





other defects more difficult to detect. All 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office today 

















Tuc these add up to loss of time and materials, and we'll place a trained wartime lighting 
am a . . 
= accidents and eyestrain. consultant at your service. 

nore 
atfield, 
Emory 
> Bird 
, Fair- 
n Ras ° ° ° 
Judith For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp’’ 
Werth- See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal cities 
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News Or call your local electric service company or G-E Lamp supplier for helpful advice. 
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Painkiller for Taxpayers 








You would appreciate having an easy method (if there were such a thing) 





of figuring your income tax without headaches... and saving money at the same time. 


Insurance policies are sometimes as confusing as tax forms; 


yet coverages often can be simplified, and large savings made. 


Many business men have been shown by 
an American Mutual representative how to 
avoid confusion, make certain of ample pro- 
tection, and save money, too. 

One firm had been insured under seven 
separate policies, each complicated by spe- 
cial endorsements. The American Mutual 
representative provided, in a single compre- 
hensive policy, more complete coverage 
...at a premium cost 41% less. And this 
cost saving did not include the regular 20% 
dividend which all policyholders have re- 
ceived since 1887. 

You may find that comparable savings 
opportunities are available on the types of 
insurance your business uses — workmen’s 





Copyright 1943 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


compensation, fidelity bonds, public liability, 
fire, burglary, automobile — also on many 
personal coverages. 

Your local American Mutual representa- 
tive, being a salaried ‘‘career” man, will 
help you figure how to get the most protec- 
tion per dollar — and will also describe loss- 
prevention services that are considered un- 
surpassed. 

Start now to simplify your insurance — 
and get a savings opportunity, too, by insur- 
ing with the pioneer American liability 
insurance company. 

Write Department A-13, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for “Extra 
Profits, Extra Production’. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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What’s Behind Today’s- 


News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


— 





Capital Straws 


There’s much speculation in Washing- 
ton military circles about the new tone of 
Nazi communiqués (retreat admissions, 
etc.); it might indicate that the High 
Command is back in the saddle . . . Talk 
of MacArthur’s launching an early of- 
fensive against Rabaul is premature; he’d 
first have to cover his flank by neutraliz- 
ing Timor . . . Justice Department lawyers 
believe the Supreme Court’s Group Health 
decision will help their anti-monopoly suit 
against the Associated Press . . . New 
Dealers are pushing Lyndon Johnson, 
young Texas congressman, as an assistant 
to Democratic Chairman Walker . . . The 
belief is now almost unanimous that Lend- 
Lease extension will be granted by Con- 
gress with a minimum of trouble. _ 


Political Straws 


Wary of isolationist sentiment, many 
foreign representatives in Washington are 
making special efforts to understand Con- 
gressional trends and have been seeking 
out veteran newspapermen for aid ; . . 
Michigan’s rookie senator, Homer Fergu- 
son, who replaced Prentiss Brown, wanted 
to be heard by the committee handling 
Brown’s OPA confirmation but changed 
his mind when older GOP members ex- 
plained “Senatorial courtesy” .. . The 
Democrats had a tough time filling all 
their House committee assignments, and 
some willing workhorses like Representa- 
tive Lanham of Texas were put on six 
committees . .. Though the government is 
trying to cut down on travel, the new 
budget still calls for the same $51,000 ap- 
propriation for Senatorial junkets included 
the last time. 


War Weariness Fear 

Washington representatives of an im- 
portant Ally with Pacific interests have 
raised a provocative point about future 
United Nations grand strategy. While con- 
curring with the aim of hitting Hitler first, 
they urge that the Allies stop after driv- 
ing the Germans back within their own 
borders and not press on to complete vic- 
tory until the Japs have been disposed of. 
It’s contended that if Germany is com- 
pletely crushed first, the U.S. may find its 
European Allies war-weary and unen- 
thusiastic about carrying on the war in the 
Pacific. They point out, for instance, that 
Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, French, and 


even British seamen would have spent 
years away from their families and would 
want most to go home. The feeling would 
probably be general among soldiers, too. 


Jap War Tactics 


Officers back from the South Pacific area 
reveal some rather unorthodox tactics em- 
ployed by the Japs in land and sea war- 
fare. Snipers on Guadalcanal frequently 
use explosive bullets, and the double re- 
port—when the gun is fired and when the 
bullet hits—makes it more difficult to lo- 
cate the sniper. At sea, the Japs apparently 
use gunfire largely against the upper struc- 
ture of warships, relying on torpedoes for 
beneath-the-waterline hits to sink a vessel, 


and their torpedoes seem to carry an extra 


heavy charge. This tactic would account 
for the number of times hits have been 
scored on the bridges of U.S. warships en- 
gaged in naval action. : 


Labor Outlook 


Expect much talk but little action on 
labor legislation by the new Congress. The 
inevitable strikes and other labor flare-ups 
that will come as the cost of living con- 
tinues to increase will set off some hot 
Congressional rhetoric, but seasoned Capi- 
tol observers say no important laws re- 
stricting labor will get through. Both 
parties, with an eye to 1944, want to avoid 
alienating the labor vote, and cooler heads 
realize that legislation won’t dig coal or 
make steel. Suspension of the 40-hour 
week won’t come unless the manpower 
shortage makes it imperative. With wages 
fixed on an overtime basis, a longer work 


week would. add up to a pay cut, unless 
the new law computed earnings on the 
basis of time and overtime. Labor would 
be certain to insist, no matter how little 
the work week was lengthened, that over- 
time pay start after 40 hours, something 
Congress would resist. 


Trivia 

Many Southern congressmen make a 
careful distinction nowadays between 
Democrat and New Deal and use the lat- 
ter term to refer only to the “radical” 
Administration element . . . OPA Chief 
Brown got off to a bad start at his first 
press conference by getting at least two 
important figures wrong; his publicity men’ 
later had to telephone corrections to re- 
porters . . . A Michigan newspaper city 
editor who once employed Senator Vanden. 
berg as a reporter recently told Washing- 
ton newspapermen that he is the same 
kind of senator as reporter—‘“dull, me- 
thodical, and infinitely painstaking.” 





Trends Abroad 


"Though the last attack by surface ves- 
sels on a Murmansk convoy was success: 
fully beaten off, Nazi air and sea bases in 
upper Norway are. still a major threat 
. . . There are persistent reports in diplo- 
matic circles that Russia has agreed to 
restoration of the Baltic countries—pro- 
vided there’s a satisfactory postwar col- 
lective security system . . . Expect early 
resignation of Finland’s pro-Axis Foreign 
Minister Witting and possibly a com. 


plete government shake-up; Finland’s- war - 
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living after Victory. 


developments. 


greatest security.” , 





Newsweek Announces 
‘Postwar Horizons’ 


. .. & further expansion of our editorial services, to forecast and explore world 


Newsweek does not hold with those groups who feel that postwar planning 
should await the end of hostilities. Although the war’s end may not yet be in 
view, foresighted men, concerned with every phase of living—social, economic, 
industrial, and political—are already shaping the postwar pattern. So, we are 
expanding our editorial activities to search out and interpret postwar trends and 


This new department, to be called “Postwar Horizons,” will be staffed by a 
group of editors and researchers, guided by such Newsweek authorities as 
Ernest K. Lindley, Raymond Moley, and Ralph Robey. 


“Postwar Horizons,” which will appear at regular intervals, is a logical develop- 
ment of Newsweex’s editorial pattern of Periscope—News Significance—Signed 
Opinion—all devoted to looking to tomorrow. “Postwar Horizons” is a further 
extension of NEwsweex’s editorial creed that “A well-informed public is America’s 
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position has been greatly changed by the 
relief of Leningrad . . . Watch for a meet- 
ing of all Catholic bishops in the Western 
Hemisphere to discuss stronger support of 
the United Nations’ cause . . .The Sino- 
Soviet road, lifeline of China in the war’s 
early years, is still open and well-traveled. 


Vanished Luftwaffe 


Biggest current war mystery is the 
next move of the vaunted Luftwaffe. 
Authoritative sources say the Red Army is 
frankly puzzled. Nazi air strength on the 
eastern front is now only one-twentieth of 
its once overwhelming force. All summa- 
tions of booty taken by the Soviet show 
an amazingly low proportion of aircraft. 
At Nalchik, for instance, only eighteen 
airplanes were captured or destroyed, com- 
pared with 470 tanks and large quantities 
of other equipment. The Luftwaffe has 
not shown great strength in the Mediter- 
ranean, nor is there evidence that western- 
front squadrons have been heavily rein- 
forced. These theories are being advanced: 
(1) the Luftwaffe is being concentrated for 
a new drive somewhere; (2) it is being 
pulled back on the defensive; ($) RAF 
bombing of aircraft plants is forcing Hitler 
’ to husband planes. 


Spanish News Leaks 


There’s been nothing formal, but Lon- 
don and Washington have let Spanish 
Government representatives know that 
their practice of passing information on to 
the Axis is no secret to Allied intelligence. 
Naturally, nothing is filed direct to Berlin 
or Rome. The material goes to Madrid 
in “diplomatic” exchanges or through the 
channels of Spanish news services, but 
there is ample evidence that it reaches 
the Nazis within a few hours. This often 
accounts for the ability of the German 
radio to comment within a day or so on 
happenings in the Allied countries that 
did not even receive wide publicity at 
home. So far Britain and the U.S., be- 
cause of the nature of current relations 
with Spain, haven’t brought up the mat- 
ter officially. 


French Clergy’s Role 


Hints that Catholic “influence” is re- 
sponsible for some of the North African 
political troubles have this much basis: 
Representatives of the French clergy in 
Africa, and in occupied France, too, have 
made their views known on_ potential 
leaders and have also consulted with the 
Vatican. They have not been enthusiastic 
about the de Gaulle committee since it 
recently accepted French Communist sup- 
port. And, although the -monarchists are 
traditionally Catholic, the clergy has op- 
posed their plans for Royalist domination. 
But certain former Vichy leaders do have 
their approval. 


Foreign Notes 


“Wherever the Jap Army may be going 
now or eventually, it is known that the 
Germans have supplied Tokyo with sev- 
eral million tropical fever capsules”—from 


a Periscope correspondent’s report mailed 
in Shanghai Dec. 4, 1941, and delivered 
in New York last week . . . London’s 
esteemed Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, in a recent report, fully endorses 
the U.S. State Department’s pre-invasion 
policy toward North Africa . . . Mexico is 
moving to change the status of Lower 
California from a Federal territory to a 
full-fledged state . . . Berlin has asked 
Hungary to accept a bombed-out German 
“guest” for every Hungarian soldier lost 
on the Russian front, arguing that each 
death creates room for a guest. 





Gold Outflow 


Though commodity exports were close 
to the record levels of 1919-20, the U.S. 
actually lost part of its gold hoard last year. 
The decline was only $11,000,000 compared 
with the gold influx of $18,000,000,000 in 
the ’30s, but it’s noteworthy that there 
was a reduction. Most of the “lost” gold 
is still in the U.S., earmarked for coun- 
tries, chiefly in Latin America, with favor- 
able trade balances. Of course, if large 
foreign purchasers had settled their ac- 
counts, the gold inflow would ‘have shat- 
tered all previous records, but almost all 
exports were under Lend-Lease, and there 


were practically no monetary settlements. 


Bank Dividends 


Federal Reserve officials sympathetic .to 
the present banking system have been 
quietly advising banks not to increase 
their dividends. They argue that any con- 
spicuous evidence of prosperity would 
provide ammunition for the groups in and 
out of Congress which are trying to sell 
the country the idea that the government 
would save much money if it financed 
directly through the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem instead of paying interest to banks. 
Such “easy-money” proposals usually crop 
up in wartime, and only recently the idea 
was sponsored in England by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Actually, the banks 
earned more in 1942 than they have for 
years, but their earnings did not approach 
those of the ’20s. 


Mexican Labor Solution 


The Mexican Government has high 
hopes for a rather novel solution for labor 
trouble in its metal mines. The miners 
have been threatening to strike, demand- 
ing a 25% wage increase to meet growing 
living costs. The government counter-pro- 
posal offers a permanent 10% increase, 
plus a temporary raise (amount to be 
negotiated) for the war’s duration only. 
The idea, of course, is not to saddle the 
mining companies with labor costs they 
will be unable to meet when the war boom 
collapses. The miners have postponed any 
strike pending negotiations. 


Business Footnotes 
Don’t count on state adoption of pay- 


as-you-go tax plans 
cases, the 





NEWSWEEK 


would be all out of proportion to the size 
of the tax bills . . . There’s again consider- 
able talk of a new setup to coordinate the 
research work of the various war indus- 
tries to prevent overlapping, but no spe- 
cific proposal has government approval yet 
. .. The boom in small, coal-fired supple- 
mentary water heaters can be explained 
this way: oil-burning home owners are 
hooking them into their steam and hot- 
water heating plants to supplement fur- 
naces . . . Development of a coffee jar cap 
made of non-critical material (paper, ad- 
hesive, and a special sealing material) will 
get around the shortage of tin for caps and 
assure continued vacuum-packing of coffee 
in glass jars. 





Miscellany 
The Post Office Department is trying 


to crack down on its “meanest man” can- 
didate, a Dallas “loan shark” who mails 
out his solicitations on the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ V-Mail forms, creating acute dis- 
appointment among addressees expecting 
mail from servicemen . . . Incidentally, 
postal inspectors now open airmail carry- 
ing more than 6 cents postage. They're 
checking for incendiary material which 
might endanger planes . . . A current chain 
letter gaining circulation involves no 
money but calls for sending one’s wife (or 
husband) to the top name, mailing five 
copies of the letter to friends, and then sit- 
ting back to wait for the arrival of 15,176 
assorted mates . . . “Gideon Planish,” Sin- 
clair Lewis’s forthcoming novel, is built 
around the career of a professional money 
raiser. 


Bomb Death Discovery 


Announcement won’t be made for sev- 
eral weeks, and details can’t be revealed 
now, but American and British scientists 
believe they’ve made a tremendous for- 
ward step in handling one type of bomb 
injury. During the blitz in Britain, scores 
of persons were dug out from under de- 
bris with no apparent injuries beyond 
bruises, minor fractures, and swollen legs. 
Many insisted they were all right, yet in 
about five days they would die—from a 
form of kidney trouble. Scientists have 
studied the phenomenon for many months, 
and recent successful experiments indi- 
cate that this type of death may be ma- 
terially cut down in the future. 


Movie Lines 

After four years, Luise Rainer will come 
back in a leading role of the screen version 
of Stephan Heym’s “Hostages” . . . And 
Mae West will break her long absence 
with “Tropicana,” a musical to be pro- 


- duced and directed by Gregory Ratoff . . . 


John Steinbeck (in collaboration with 
Jack Wagner, film writer) has sold his 
first original screen story, “A Medal for 
Benny,” to Paramount . . . Look for im- 
provement in radio shows featuring film 
stars; with the $25,000 ceiling, they're 
willing to work for less but demand better 











Don’t count your chickens until 


the Axis goose is cooked 


WARNER 


SWASEY 





You CAN TURN IT BETTER, 
FASTER, FOR LESS .. . WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY 


IS tragically true that the real war is ahead. . 
Germany still holds all of Europe and thou- 
sands of miles of Russia; Japan seized and 
still holds almost everything of value in the 
Pacific. And both grow stronger by the moment 
as they exploit what they have stolen. 


We lost the first round, won the second. 
But this is a fight to the finish with two oppo- 
nents who know how to hit below the belt and 
will do it every time we relax our guard for a 
split second. Even champions have been 
knocked out in the last round. 


It’s an American trait to sit back and coast 
when things seem to be going better. The 
Germans and Japs count on our going soft— 
while they never relax an instant. 


Experts say battles are invariably won by 
the side with the one more gun or one more 
‘plane or one more tank. That ome more may 
be any of those you’re working on. Until 
it is made and until that battle is won, there 
is no assurance America is going to win this war. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





T he WPB is likely to ease up its drive to 
put civilian life on a bare subsistence basis. 
There’s talk of reappraising some of the 
earlier limitation orders on civilian goods. 
But that doesn’t mean life will get easier 
on the home front. Few of the limitations 
have yet begun to pinch much because of 
large inventories at the start of the war. 
Reconsideration of the orders, however, 
would prevent severe shortages in some 
lines six months or a year from now. 
Prohibitionists are growing more active in 
Washington. Look for a new campaign 
soon to drive beer out of the Army canton- 
ments. 


A stronger civilian supply setup to bid for 
a fair share of available goods with a voice 
as loud as those of the Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission is being discussed. 
One suggestion is to remove the Office of 
Civilian Supply from the WPB and set it 
up as a separate agency under Economic 
Stabilizer James Byrnes. 

Resignation of Herbert Parisius as head of 
the Food Production Administration re- 
sulted from disagreement over methods of 
increasing food production. It was also an 
outcropping of the old Department of Agri- 
culture quarrel between adherents of the 
Farm Security Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Parisius wanted to do the food job largely 
through FSA and its supervised credit to 
sinall farmers. Secretary Wickard felt this 
would require too great a change in the de- 
partment’s setup, and, supported by all the 
farm organizations save the Farmers 
Union, he blocked Parisius’s plan. Top men 
in the old line agencies, headed by J. B. 
Hutson of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
are now running the show. 


Department of Agriculture thinking on 
farm prices appears to be veering toward 
that of the Congressional Farm Bloc and 
the big farm organizations—that prices 
should be permitted to rise to encourage 
production. Many Agriculture Department 
people privately applauded Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s speech in which he called for elimina- 
tion of food-production restraints. This 
changing view will be felt in the forthcom- 
ing campaign in Congress to revise parity 
prices upward. 


Administration strategy in opposing Con- 
gressional proposals for a runaway parity 
price revision was hinted in last week’s an- 
nouncements of bonus payments to grow- 
ers of beans and potatoes who exceed their 
quotas Marvin Jones, the new agricultural 


adviser to Economic Stabilizer Byrnes, is 
thinking of asking Congress for funds to 
extend this incentive payment system to 
other commodities. 


Look for the Smaller War Plants Corp. to 
move more vigorously toward taking over 
prime contracts and breaking them down 
for small manufacturers. That was one of 
the chief reasons for the shake-up in which 
Col. Robert Wood Johnson was made 
chairman. Lou E. Holland, the former 
head, was asked to stay on with the or- 
ganization to continue his excellent job of 
contacting the armed services. 


Tax strategy: The Treasury doesn’t want 
Congress to work out a pay-as-you-go tax 
plan between now and March 15, as an in- 
dependent measure. The feeling is that the 
$16,000,000,000 tax bill to be considered 
this spring will have more of a chance with 
& pay-as-you-go sugar coating. The Treas- 
ury will plug for a withholding tax of from 
20 to 25% of income as a means of collect- 
ing the high impost. 

The plan to appoint a labor vice chairman 
of the WPB is on the shelf, at least tem- 
porarily, because the labor union factions 
are unable to get together on anyone. But 
labor men are being appointed to industry 
branches, not as union representatives but 


on operating jobs. The probable outcome 


of the vice chairman impasse will be the 
appointment of someone like Wendell 
Lund, who is not an active labor man but 
who has the good en - both factions. 


T he $25,000 salary limitation will come up 
for possible revision as an amendment to 


~ 
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the bill to increase the national debt limit. 
Sentiment toward changing it is not as 
strong in Congress now as it was several 
months ago, however. Congressmen say 
privately that a vote to keep high salaries 
high would be hard to explain to con- 
stituents. 


T here’s friction behind the scenes between 
Economic Stabilizer Byrnes and the Treas- 
ury, stemming from the question: Who 


bosses whom? It can be resolved only - 


by the White House. But the row prob- 
ably will be worked out before there’s a 
blowoff. 


Labor leaders are worried over what Con- 


gress might do to unions this session, even . 


though indications are there’s no great dan- 
ger. At least two of the biggest CIO unions, 
the automobile workers and the steel work- 
ers, will soon send legislative representa- 
tives to Washington. 


Look for a kick from the makers of coffee 


substitutes against the OPA ruling that if — 


any coffee whatever is used in such a prod- 
uct the consumer has to give up a full ra- 
tion coupon. All but about two of the 
dozen makers of these substitutes use some 
real coffee in the blends. 


Glider note: Further evidence that the 
War Department is reconsidering the value 
of sailplanes in war is seen in the fact that 
the Army has quietly stopped sending men 
to the CAA War Training Service to be- 
come glider pilots. Last summer the War 
Department asked CAA to give 14,800 
such courses. Only 1,200 were completed 
before the Army lost interest. 





Look for: 


Greater business participation in OPA 
decisions. Brown plans to build up a 
strong industry advisory committee 
system. 

Stronger attempts to sell the public 
and Congress on rationing and price- 
control measures. 

Less emphasis on legal technicalities. 
The new administrator would also like 
to take most of the enforcement out of 
the hands of young OPA attorneys and 
turn it over to the more experienced 
U.S. district attorneys. 

Greater awareness of politics, particu- 
larly where Congress is concerned. Some 
of Henderson’s regional appointments 
will be replaced. 

A generally more conservative ad- 
ministration. But beneath the sugar 
coating of better public relations, it 
will probably be as firm as the old (see 
page 26) . 





The OPA Outlook Under Prentiss Brown 


Don’t expect: 


Prices to remain stationary. They'll 
rise, as -Brown has said, at the rate of 
about one-half of 1% a month, perhaps 
more if Congress goes in for farm-price 
juggling. 

A shake-up near the top of OPA 
which would throw out all the pro- 
fessors. Brown feels in need of the 
theoretical advice of these men. 

Reform of the distribution system 
through price controls. But the new 
administrator, like Leon Henderson, will 
keep an eye on profits and seek to avoid 
price increases where possible by forc- 
ing business to absorb most of the in- 
creased costs. 

Brown to renew Henderson’s fight for 
subsidy money. He favors the use of 
subsidies to prevent price increases, but 
from a practical standpoint he doesn’t 
believe he could get Congress to go 
along on such a program. 
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The New Fairchild Cargo 


Plane Will Speed Delivery 


of Tanks, Guns, Troops and Supplies 


On that fateful December 7th, Washington opened 
the drawer marked “Blueprint For a Global War.” 

“Here’s your kind of a job, Fairchild—to develop 
a plane that can help supply an army on the other 
side of the world.” 

Fairchild got that job because it had 20 years of 
aeronautical research and scientific engineering de- 
voted to “Creating the Plane for 
the Purpose.” Among those planes 
is a notable line of cargo-carrying 
aircraft, 

Today, Fairchild is building a new 
cargo plane designed expressly for 
carrying tanks, guns, troops and 





“ON THE BEAM’’ 
“The dominant note of our common war 
effort is unity > Unie y of our people and unity 
‘act which is the spearhead of: Victory.” 


[From letter of Nov. 25,°42t0 Col.J.C.0’ Laughlin} 


: 
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equipment over great distances and for delivery to 
small fields at the front! Its precise performance and 
other characteristics are a military secret. It was 
created out of the needs of this war to fulfil the 
needs of this war. It bears the Fairchild “Touch of 
Tomorrow.” 

Other Fairchild “weapons” for winning the war in- 
clude training planes, liaison planes, 
Ranger aircraft engines and the 
Duramold process for making planes 
and components of plastic-plywood. 
And while the new Fairchild military 
cargo plane is the latest of these, it 
is by no means the last. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


QEETAIMOHILD cucsnc anv sicrcanc conroaateos 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. e Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. e Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Here’s why 





If you can't get 
Pepsodent today 











About this shortage of Pepsodent...we don’t know 
what you’ve been told, but here are the facts: 


The men in the Armed Services decided 
they like Pepsodent better than any other 
brand of dentifrice. 

They are ordering tremendous quantities 
of it—in fact, more than one-fourth of all 
we can make. 


On top of that, more civilians than ever 
before want Pepsodent, too. 


But limitations on materials and produc- 
tion make it impossible to make one 
to fill all these orders. 





So, there’s a shortage. Someone is going to have 
to wait. And we're sure you'll agree that it 
shouldn’t ‘be the men in Service. 


We're doing the best we can to get more 
Pepsodent to you every day. And we will. Our 
shipments tq dealers are increasing day by day. 
So—if you can’t get Pepsodent the first time you 
try—try again in a day or so. And don’t blame 
your dealer for the delay. He’s doing all he can 
to supply you with the Pepsodent you want. 


Meanwhile, just try to remember that the 
Pepsodent that you may not get today is poe 


to some soldier, sailor or marine. 


The Pepsodent Company 








If you can’t get it today 









...try tomorrow 
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Allied Victory Pattern Shaped 


in Setting of a Moroccan Villa 


Roosevelt-Churchill Parley 
Settles French. Row and Maps 
Axis Unconditional Surrender 


For the first time since Adolf Hitler 
made his great gamble for world domina- 
tion in 1939, victory began this week to 
take shape for the United Nations in un- 
equivocal form. On Jan. 24, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
concluded a ten-day conference at Casa- 
blanca, French Morocco. They were ac- 
companied by nearly all the highest-rank- 
ing military authorities of both countries, 
in addition to Harry Hopkins and W. 
Averell Harriman for the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. In the green garden at the 
rear of a white-walled mansion, called 
simply Villa Number 2, the President ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting when 
he told correspondents that it would be 
known as the “unconditional surrender” 
conference. With Churchill smiling agree- 
ment, Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that 
plans had been laid for the unconditional 





surrender—in General U. S. Grant’s phrase 
—of the Axis Powers. 

Somehow it all seemed the most natural 
thing in the world. It was true that such 
a meeting would have been unthinkable a 
year ago. But in the past twelve months 
the military position of the Allies had im- 
proved to such an extent that the picture 
of the President and Prime Minister sit- 
ting in a Moroccan villa and calmly laying 
out the final pattern of total defeat for the 
Axis only appeared as the crowning event. 

The choice of Casablanca as the meet- 
ing place was bizarre but fitting. The 
shimmering city constructed by Marshal 
Lyautey looks both back into the France 
that inspired it and out onto the broad 
Atlantic. Like North Africa, it is in many 
ways a connecting link between the new 
and old worlds. 

The immediate background of the con- 
ference was the juxtaposition of those 
worlds in French North Africa. With the 
meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill, the 
wordy disagreements on North Africa that 
had seemed to the superficial to represent 
a real Anglo-American cleavage were dis- 


Global strategy in the making: On globes the United States Army gave them last Christmas, Roosevelt and Churchill 
survey United Nations problems shortly before their Casablanca conferences 


sipated. Gen. Charles de Gaulle and Gen. 
Henri Giraud were finally brought together 
during the conference and issued a joint 
statement that spoke for itself: “We have 
met. We have talked. We have registered 
our entire agreement on the end to be 
achieved which is the liberation of France 
... This end will be attained by a union 
in war of all Frenchmen.” 

North Africa was the chief political 1s- 
sue at the conference. But the principal mil- 
itary consideration was the same as it had 
been at the previous Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting last June in the United States. 
Two words expressed it: second front. 

Last spring this meant invading Europe 
in order to relieve the almost unbearable 
pressure the Allies expected the Germans 
to put on the Russians. Now the picture 
has changed completely. The question is 
not so much one of aiding the Soviet as 
of taking advantage of the remarkable new 
situation created by the successful winter 
campaign of the Red Army. It amounts to 
coordinating the strategy of the Allies so 
that the blows struck against the Reich 
in the west will fall at the same time that 
the Russian attacks in the east increase in 
tempo. 

One of the difficulties in working out an 
Anglo-American-Soviet strategy is that the 
planning for military moves takes place in 
three capitals, although a joint British- 
United States staff functions in Washing- 
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ton. To overcome this, Churchill and 
Roosevelt invited Stalin to attend the 
Casablanca meeting—although probably 
without much hope that the Soviet Pre- 
mier would come. He didn’t, but the Presi- 
dent said that Stalin had been kept advised 
of all developments while aid would con- 
tinue to be sent to Russia at an acceler- 
ated rate. 

The unconditional-surrender plans of 
Roosevelt and Churchill carried a step 
farther the President’s promise in his 
State of the Union address that Germany 
would be stuck hard in many places. In a 
full-scale assault launched from Britain, 
the attacking army would be partly Brit- 
ish and partly American, with perhaps the 
predominant role being played by Ameri- 
cans. It would thus represent the largest 
operation to be carried out by the new 
American Army which Gen. George C. 
Marshall has created, and its commander 
would rank as the Foch of this war. 

The African operations, on the other 
hand, have been predominately a British 
campaign. There is one American Army, 
the Fifth, in Africa (the President in- 
spected some of the troops and had “a 
darned good lunch” with them) . But there 
are two British armies, the First and the 
Eighth, in Africa. The extent to which 
these Anglo-American forces enter into 
the unconditional-surrender plans was 
shown by the presence at the conference 
of Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, in many 
ways Britain’s most successful general and 
the logical choice for heading a 1943 in- 
vasion of Southern Europe, and Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the director of the 
North African landings and commander 
of the United States 
forces in the European 
theater of operations. 

The Anglo-American 
leaders had hoped that 
the Asiatic theater of 
operations would be rep- 
resented by Chiang Kai- [fig 
shek, but, like Stalin, the . & 
generalissimo was unable 
to come. However lim- 
ited China’s role may 
eventually turn out to 
be, Mr. Roosevelt also 
made it clear that the 
first steps toward the 
unconditional surrender 
of Japan as well as Ger- 
many had been taken 
in the villa at Casa- 
blanca. 

Nobody talked much 
about the problem un- 
derlying all others on the 
agenda—the German 
submarine menace. But 
this problem, the con- . 
stant preoccupation of 
Admiral Ernest J. King, commander-in- 
chief of the United States Navy, is still 
the greatest bar to the defeat of the Axis. 
In such conferences as that at Casablanca 
and in any future permanent formation of 
Allied strategy boards, it deserved an or- 
ganization of its own in the general frame- 
work of war plans. 


The Relentless Eighth 
British Sweep Through Libya 
Shows How Victories Are Won 


Tripoli is the only town in the Italian 
Empire overseas still remaining in their pos- 
session. Therefore we will take it from them 

. Nothing has stopped us since the Bat- 
tle of Egypt began on Oct. 23, 1942. Noth- 
ing will stop us now . . . On to Tripoli! Our 
families and friends in the home country 
will be thrilled when they hear that we have 
captured that place. 


That was Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s order of the day to the British 
Eighth Army on Jan. 12. For three weeks, 
the British had been gathering strength at 
Buerat el Hsvn, on the Gulf of Sidra, for 
a final blow against the battered and re- 
treating Axis army in Libya. Then, in a 
great right-wheeling movement, they 
surged northwestward on the last 200-mile 
lap of their 1,160-mile drive from Alamein 
in Egypt toward Tripolitania’s chief city. 
Victory was as sweeping as the irrepres- 
sible Montgomery’s _neo-Napoleonic pro- 
nouncements. 

The Eighth Army paused before Tripoli 
only long enough to smash Axis rearguard 
units and permit sappers to clear the roads 
of mines and booby traps. One corre- 
spondent told how British tanks and gun 
columns raced through a “vast wilderness 
of hills and deep wide ravines that looked 
like the mountains of the moon,” followed 
by “huge supply columns in lines abreast.” 
Henry T. Gorrell of the United Press 








Alexander and Eisenhower went to Casablanca 


wrote: “It was a great sight for one who 
had seen the British Empire army trying 
to keep the Germans from Suez, to see it 
on the move now, victorious, marching 
— ~almost as if on parade, with its big 
ns rolling on and no air opposition.” 

 eedion from constantly advancing 

fields that were either captured or im- 


provised, Allied fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers hit the retreating enemy with their 
fiercest blows since the break-through at 
Alamein. Day and night, Tripoli itself, 
with its port, naval base, and nearby air 
base at Castel Benito, was pounded by 
bombers coming in from three directions— 
from Tripolitania, French North Africa, 
and Malta. 

For the first time in this campaign, too, 
the British Fleet came to the support of 
the Eighth Army. One group of destroyers 
sank fourteen enemy ships in the Central 
Mediterranean on three successive nights, 
The port of Zuara, 70 miles west of Tripoli, 
was bombarded and the harbor of Tripoli 
itself came in for a blasting from light 
craft that first sank a crippled submarine 
and battered tugs that were towing it. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel with the 
Afrika Korps and its Italian cohorts 
hardly fought for the sunbaked, mina- 
retted Tripolitanian metropolis, nestling 
amid olive trees and palms on one of the 
Mediterranean’s historic spots—the site 
thousands of years ago of the Phoenician 
city of Oea and since then a tramping 
ground for conquerors ranging from Car- 
thaginians and Romans to Arabs, Turks, 
and Italians. As the British approached 
the modern vista of Tripoli, with stately 
rows of white buildings rising in terraces 
from the sea, was wreathed in smoke from 
demolition charges and fires. 

The British hoisted the Union Jack 
above the city at 5 a.m. on Jan. 28, only 
eight days after launching their offensive. 
From atop a nearby hill, Montgomery 
himself watched the troops enter in the 
moonlight. Only a few natives and police- 
men greeted the tanks 
rumbling along the mag- 
nificent shore esplanade, 
where Mussolini, after 
appointing himself “Pro- 
tector of Islam,” pro- 
claimed in 1937 “a new 
epoch in the history of 
Libya.” 

The capture of Tripoli 
marked a_ triumphant 
end to the prolonged and 
violent seesaw campaign 
in the desert that began 
with Italy’s entry into 
the war in June 1940, 
twice brought the Brit- 
ish halfway across Lib- 
ya, and then last sum- 
mer, put the Afrika 
Korps on Alexandria's 
doorstep. But the Eighth 
Army didn’t halt at 
Tripoli. Instead, it 
plunged after Rommel’s 
forces as they sped over 
the Tripolitanian fron- 
tier into Tunisia and 
past the old French Mareth Line. This 
system running south for about 40 miles 
from a point near coastal Gabés, 200 miles 
west of Tripoli, consisted originally of a 
series of concrete pillboxes and gun em- 
placements but. was demilitarized after 
the fall of France. However, the Germans 
began to remilitarize it after the British 
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right is a multibarreled German mortar here pictured for the first time 


Libyan offensive in the winter of 1941. 

Rommel’s main plan was to send his 
60,000-man army up the east Tunisian 
coast so that it could join the other Axis 
troops. That would weld all Axis groups 
in Tunisia into a compact force of some 
130,000 men. To permit such a juncture, 
Rommel needed a clear run along the Tu- 
nisian coast. And to ensure that by fore- 
stalling any Allied thrust toward the sea, 
German infantry and armored forces bat- 
tered at British and French troops hold- 
ing strategic mountain positions on the 
central front about 30 miles from the 
coast. In one maneuver, the Germans 
drove French troops back 15 miles into the 
interior before British and American re- 
inforcements helped check the drive. Both 
American and British tank detachments 
went into action. One American force 
made a rapid raid on Maknassy, far to 
the southwest and only $$ miles inland. 

This type of skirmishing was the only 
ground fighting worth mentioning in Tu- 
nisia. One reason for the unending lull 
was the mud from recent heavy rain in 
the northern zone. But there was an in- 
escapable contrast between the slashing 
speed and success of Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army and the prolonged inaction of the 
British First Army and the American and 
French troops operating with it. 

But in the air the Allies in Tunisia were 
on the offensive. Their power in this 
fighting was demonstrated in one raid on 
Bizerte by Boeing Flying Fortresses and 
Lockheed Lightning escorts which resulted 
in the shooting down of nineteen Messer- 
schmitts and the damaging of sixteen oth- 
ers without loss of a single American 
plane. The same day, 21 other enemy craft 
and seventeen American planes were lost 
in other actions. On Jan. 25 American 
medium bombers made two attacks with- 
: _ sage on a German airdrome 

edenine an destroyed 25 
to 30 Axis planes. wees - 
Significance——— 

" has been the explanation of the 
Allies’ slowness in Tunisia as com 
with their speed in conquering Libya? For 
one thing, the Eighth Army has had bet- 
ter breaks in weather, terrain, and combat 


experience. Those factors, plus a leader in 
Montgomery who not only talks victory 
but achieves it, have built up an irre- 
sistible psychology in the Eighth Army. 

On the other hand, the British First and 
American Fifth Armies in French North 
Africa have had to contend with atrocious 
weather, an extremely extended and moun- 
tainous supply route, much of it over a 
single-track railroad along the Algerian 
coast, and also the fact that their forces 
are considerably spread out and compara- 
tively green. Another factor seems to be 
that the North African forces have not 
yet been able to build up the offensive 
spirit characterizing Montgomery’s men. 

One illustration of this was contained 
in the contrast between two dispatches 
emanating on the same day from the two 
main Allied military bases. Writing from 
the Eighth Army’s Cairo headquarters, 
Grant Parr of The New York Times be- 
littled the strength of the Mareth Line, 
calling it “merely a large number of pill- 
boxes and gun emplacements.” But a 
wireless message, also to The Times, from 
Allied Headquarters in French North 
Africa, spoke of the Mareth Line as an 
“extremely strong defensive position” and 
speculated on the probability of a stand 
there by part of Rommel’s forces. _ 

The same tone characterized an appar- 
ently inspired dispatch to The Times from 
North African headquarters. This was by 
Drew Middleton and said frankly that the 
Allies did not expect to be able to launch 
more than “limited attacks” against the 
Axis maneuver to join forces, adding that 
“no one here is optimistic” that the junc- 
ture could be. prevented. He even hinted 
that the Axis might be able to hold out in 
Tunisia until the end of the summer, 
thereby making impossible the use of 
North Africa for an offensive against 
Europe in 1948. 

Comparisons. are often invidious, but 
it did seem extraordinary for correspond- 
ents with the Allied High Command in 
French North Africa to speculate on the 
possibility that all 1948 would be required 
to eject the Axis from its positions. After 
all, the Allies muster a total of three full 
armies of about 750,000 men, against ‘the 
Axis forces of perhaps 130,000. 


Reds’ Second Try 


Enemy attacks in the Western Caucasus 
failed. The disengagement movement in the 
Northern Caucasus is proceeding according 
to plan. In the Don area numerous attacks 
were beaten off in heavy fighting. 

The defenders of Stalingrad put up heroic 
resistance against far superior enemy forces 
all day yesterday. The deep enemy wedge 
in the defense front was blocked by a su- 
preme effort on the part of all reserves. 


This communiqué had a familiar ring. It 
sounded a good deal like the bulletins is- 
sued by the Red Army last summer and 
fall. But this time it was a German com- 
muniqué, issued in Berlin and dated Jan. 
28, 1948. The fortunes of war had swung 


- about, and it was the German Army which 


was on the defensive and in retreat, “ac- 
cording to plan.” 

Before Stalingrad, the trapped divisions 
of Col. Gen. Friedrich Paulus, by now re- 
duced to 40,000 hungry and desperate men, 
appeared to be almost beyond hope. The 
Reds were springing a similar trap around 
another force of 40,000 in the loop of the 
Don River. Huge armies were being grad- 
ually encircled in the north, from Rzhev to 
Leningrad. But worst of all was the dis- 
aster facing the Germans in the Caucasus, 
where Red tank and cavalry columns were 
pushing the foe against the Black Sea and 
driving toward Rostov. All along the 
rugged coast, Soviet warships and planes 
pounded German-held ports, vessels, roads, 
and installations. And there were hints 
that the Nazis were attempting to evacu- 
ate to the Crimea. 

The new Red counteroffensive in many 
ways rivaled the original German push. 
The ‘Russians staked everything on speed, 
and daily advances of 30 miles were not 
unusual. The list of towns recaptured by 
the Red Army read like a roster of the 
major places in Southern Russia: Mosdok, 
Nalchik, Voroshilovsk, Armavir, Salsk. 
Most of these had been transformed by the 
Reichswehr into hedgehogs, but the Rus- 
- ie mares learned how to deal 
with such stronghol 

There was more to this than just the 
capture of important towns. Each of the 
points taken was a key communications 
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Winter offensives: The Russian gains this year and last 


center, a funnel through which the Ger- 
man Army had to pass in its “disengage- 
ment according to plan.” The great Rus- 
sian winter offensive had, in effect, become 
a Battle for Railways. By hammering at 
railroads, the Red High Command ob- 
viously hoped to convert the Nazi retreat 
into a rout, in which large units of the Ger- 
man Army would be trapped and all of its 
heavy equipment left behind as prize 
booty for the Soviets. 

The Red Army’s mobility has been one 
of the most striking features of the current 
offensive. It has been especially notable 
because it was the Germans who controlled 
the railways. The Russians advanced over 
country roads and mountain paths. Un- 
doubtedly, American trucks, of which 81,- 
000 have thus far been shipped to the 
Soviets under the Lend-Lease agreement, 
were an important factor in the Red offen- 
sive. Russia’s own automobile plants have 
also apparently been producing at top ca- 
pacity. 

The backbone of the Red offensive was 
formed by tanks and motorized artillery. 
The supporting infantry followed in trucks, 
horse-drawn sleds, and the so-called aero- 
sledges, equipped with airplane motors and 
propellers and moving across the steppes at 
a mile-a-minute clip. Great use was also 
made of Cossack cavalry, sweeping across 


the Kuban plains, lightly dusted with 
snow, at a pace rivaling that of the panzer 
units. 


Significance-—— 


How important are the Red offensives? 
The Germans answered the question them- 
selves. The former boasts of victory over- 
night gave way to blunt and brutal ad- 
missions of defeat. Funeral hymns re- 
placed fanfares as introductions to front 
dispatches. The press had apparently re- 
ceived orders to go to the limit in pictur- 
ing the danger. Typical headlines were 
“Victory of Bolshevism” and “The Fate 
of the Reich Is at Stake.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter warned the 
people that defeat would seal Germany’s 
fate for the future and darkly recalled the 
crisis of 1918. A writer in this official Nazi 
organ admitted that “for the first time in 
this war, Germany faces reverses of a cer- 
tain importance.” “Rome,” he added, 
“once was in danger of her life when 
threatened by Hannibal, but she tri- 
umphed. England has withstood a serious 
reverse, even a catastrophe. The Germans 
will prove they are spiritually stronger 
than ‘the English.” 

Gloom seldom has had better justifica- 
tion. The current Red offensive is still 
young, but the Russians have already re- 


captured more territory than they did in 
all of last winter’s push. Then the deepest 
Soviet thrust was 250 miles; today, sev- 
eral near the 200 mark. But the area re- 
taken in the present drive already exceeds 
last winter’s 75,000 square miles. 

More notable was the fact that while in 
1941-42 the Red Army captured only one 
hedgehog position—Mozhaisk—today its 
communiqués bristle with the names of 
occupied hedgehogs. Leningrad, freed of 
the Nazi noose, is rapidly becoming the 
base for a great offensive. Stalingrad, too, 
awaits the end of its siege. And thousands 
of miles of retaken railways are now ready 
to serve the Soviets. 

Last winter, the Red Army captured few 
prisoners. This winter, Moscow claims 200,- 
000 captives, apart from 500,000 Axis sol- 
diers killed. (In the last war, there were 
four Germans wounded to each one killed. 
If the ratio still holds true, the Axis may 
have had as many as 2,000,000 non-fatal 
casualties since Nov. 19.) 

Especially severe have been the losses of 
Germany’s satellites. The Hungarians have 
lost six of their nine divisions in Russia. 
Of Rumania’s 30 divisions—perhaps 500,- 
000 men—sixteen were disastrously mauled 
on the approaches to Stalingrad. Coupled 
with their losses at Odessa and in the Cri- 
mea, the Stalingrad debacle has virtually 
wiped the Rumanian Army off the Nazi 
payroll. The Italians also suffered heavy 
losses in the fighting below Voronezh, where 
of the first 52,000 prisoners, 27,500 were 
Hungarians, 22,000 Italians, and only 
2,500 were Germans. 

The Axis losses in matériel have also 
been more serious than last winter, Mos- 
cow computed these at 6,000 tanks, 12,000 
guns, and 3,500 planes in the first two 
months of the current offensive. 

But no feature of the Red offensive stood 
out more than the fact that it opened vast 
strategical vistas—possibilities of changing 
the military situation along the entire 
front. Last winter, the victories were tac- 
tical, or local in effect. Today, Red col- 
umns are within striking distance of Ros- 
tov, Kharkov, Kursk, and the Baltic 
States. If any of these is captured, the 
course of the war may be considerably 
altered. 

This winter, the Red Army has shown 
an offensive punch and power to sustain 
offensives which it lacked a year earlier. It 
has displayed great reserves of men and 
stocks of guns and tanks. Its supply serv- 
ice has functioned well, abetted by the 
relatively mild weather. Its command 
has out-thought and out-maneuvered the 
vaunted German generals. In contrast, Hit- 
ler’s High Command has been guilty of 
grave blunders, including the failure to 
withdraw in time from the Caucasus and 
Stalingrad. 


Skaya, Rog, Krasno 


What’s in a name—a_ Russian name! 
Ask a Russian to explain Soviet geo- 
graphical names and as often as not he 
won’t know the answers. Some points on 
the map were named by alien races which 
overran the country countless centuries 
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WAR TIDES 





The German invasion plan of 1941 
is in reverse. The Nazis carried their 
major attacks through the Baltic, central, 
and Ukraine corridors against Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Stalingrad. The Soviets, in 
this winter campaign, have reversed 
Hitler’s order of march—initiating their 
drives from the regions of these cities and 
directing their offensives through the 
same corridors in a combined effort to 
free their soil of the invaders. 

In their drives the Germans employed 
a blitz strategy—power generated by 
mass and speed—which swept the Red 
Army back almost to its last lines of 
defense. The pattern of the Russian 
offensives, however, follows more closely 
the ancient military maxim that great 
battles from little skirmishes grow—a 
strategy that may be likened to spring 
waters trickling down the mountainside 
forming streamlets which, in turn, pour 
together to make the river that rushes 
down to the sea. 

In the north sector from Lake Ladoga 
to Velikiye Luki, the Red Army is at- 
tacking all along the line (see map, page 
20). Having crushed the German left 
flank resting on Lake Ladoga, the Rus- 
sians are pressing southward to extend 
their gains. These movements are co- 





Great Battles From Little Skirmishes 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


ordinated with the drive through Velikiye 
Luki, which has the Latvian port of 
Riga for its ultimate western objective. 
This combined maneuver, if completed, 
would turn the whole German left flank, 
restore Estonia and Latvia to Russian 
domination, and increase the Soviet 
Fleet’s control of: the Gulf of Finland 
and the Eastern Baltic. 

A position established in this region 
would assure a springboard for a future 
thrust to gain Lithuania and strike at 
North Poland and East Prussia, and 
would nullify Finland as a German ally. 
Furthermore, this is Germany’s vulner- 
able flank and, consequently, may be 
expected in time to become the Red 
Army’s major objective. It might be of 
interest to note, too, that Poland was 
included by the President among the 
probable new fronts to be opened in 
Europe. 

The central sector contains the great 
corridor from ‘Moscow to the Polish 
border and is bulwarked on the south 
by the Pripet Marshes barrier. It holds 
Hitler’s strongest centers of resistance— 
Rzhev, Vyazma, Vitebsk, Smolensk, 
Bryansk, Orel, and Kursk — and lies 
athwart the shortest route to Nazi 
Germany. 


The Russian plan in this sector 
evidently includes the elimination of the 
Rzhev salient and the opening of the 
lateral railway communication, Moscow. 
Rzhev, Vyazma, Vitebsk, Smolensk, 
limited objective, in the first instance. 
would be in furtherance of the planned 
operations to crush the German left 
flank in the Baltic region. 

In the south sector—Kursk to the 
Black Sea, including the Caucasus—the 
Russians are staging a dual offensive, the 
ultimate objective of which is to clear 
the invaders from the Caucasus and the 
Ukraine. At the beginning of this week. 
the axial lines of advance and successes 
gained indicate that the German position 
in the Caucasus was untenable and that 
their retirement movements presaged 
evacuation, if not annihilation, in this 
region. 

In the Rostov area, the Russians were 
rapidly closing in on this gateway. The 
Red Army drives pointed on Kharkov 
Voroshilovgrad, and Stalino, if success- 
ful, would force a German evacuation of 
the Eastern Ukraine and a retirement to 
their strongly fortified line behind the 
Dnieper. 

Time continues to be Hitler’s foremost 
enemy as he faces catastrophic disasters 
in Russia which, in turn, are enhanced 
by his precarious hold on North Africa. 
the ever-growing menace of a new front 
on the European Continent, and the un- 
mistakable prophetic rumblings within 
his own gates. Above all, the Fiihrer 
knows that the Allies hold the initiative 


and are advancing on all fronts. 
J 








ago. Others owe their names to the pecu- 
liarities of terrain. Still others were named 
by government ukase, czarist or Soviet. 
Here are a few examples and general 
guides to names in the news. 

Murmansk, through which Lend-Lease 
supplies pour into Russia, acquired its 
name from the Norsemen. Kiev traces its 
origin to the Phoenician word for cave. 
Astrakhan was named by the Tatars, 
Odessa by the Greeks. Velikiye Luki, just 
recaptured by the Red Army, means the 
great bend. Rzhev, the key Nazi hedgehog 
on the central front, probably stems from 
the word rye while Orel means eagle. 

The Soviets frequently name towns 
after Bolshevist leaders. For instance, 
there are Stalin, Stalino, Stalingrad, Sta- 
linsk, and Stalinabrad; Voroshilovsk and 
Voroshilovgrad. But there are also, apart 
from Leningrad, at least three identically 
spelled places called Leninsk. These towns 
usually carry a regional name as well. 

In general, such endings as sk, ski, 
skaya, skoye, and ovo denote gender. 
Other popular endings are grad (town, as 
in Stalingrad), dar (gift, as in Krasno- 
dar) and rog (horn, as Taganrog). Fre- 
quent prefixes are krasno (red), novo, 
(new), nijni (lower), verkhne (upper), 
and malo (small). For many other names 
which begin or end differently, the rhyme 
and reason are lost in lore and history. 


Bombs on London 


The following dispatch was sent by Al 
Newman, NEwsweEeEx’s former sports edi- 
tor, now assigned abroad as a special war 
correspondent. He went to Britain with 
an American troop convoy and arrived 
just in time for the first serious raid Lon- 
don has had in eighteen months. 


On the train to London from our port of 
disembarkation, one of our party said: “I 
know it’s selfish, but I hanker to witness 
just one raid over London.” The other 
three of us tenderfoot war correspondents 
told him we preferred to wait until the 
Atlantic froze so we could skate home. 

He got his wish and quickly. The RAF 
gave Berlin a pasting Jan. 16. The ink 
was hardly dry on the predictions by local 
experts that there would be no retaliation, 
when a small number of the Luftwaffe 
came over the capital. It was on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 17, and I was having dinner 
at a friend’s home. We were eating dessert 
when the sirens went off “Well, well,” said 
my hostess, “this is the first in a long 
time,” and ate another forkful of rhubarb 
tart. “Yes, indeed,” said another guest, 
and she too kept on eating. I tried another 
piece of the tart but nearly choked» A 
gremlin shod with feathers kept dancing 


‘in my stomach. 
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Immediately, the anti-aircraft guns 
opened up with the loudest barrage in 
London’s history but not so loud as I’d 
imagined. We turned off the lights and 
hung out of the windows to see the city’s 
first real raid since May 10. There were 
pinpoints of gunfire, the buzz of enemy 
planes, and _ spectacular flashes and 
swooshes from the new weapons. 

After the all clear, some years later, I 
returned home. My roommate, Tom Wolf 
of NEA, had a stomach gremlin too. He 
had gone out to see the fun and got 
tangled with a neighbor’s chow dog in the 
blackout. The other two of our original 
party of four tenderfeet, Homer Bigart of 
The New York Herald Tribune and David 
Orro of The Chicago Defender, had been 
caught out wandering. They were both jit- 
tery and longing for someone to talk to, 
when by a freak of fate they bumped into 
each other in the darkness in Piccadilly 
Circus. , 

Around 6 in the morning there was an- 
other alert and even heavier gunfire than 
before. We slept through it. London’s 
sirens are not so loud as New York’s. 

On Wednesday, shortly after noon, 1 
heard the guns again. I was at the Min- 
istry of Information, and the official I was 
talking with never raised an eyebrow 
when the hollow cough cough of a nearby 
battery split the air. Moments later I took 
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The recent Russian communiqués, 
stressing troops slain, towns retaken, and 
matériel captured in the military ad- 
vance, have occupied the limelight to an 
extent that possibly some of the back- 
ground picture of what these successes 
mean is obscured. First, they mean help- 
ing to free from Axis control Russia’s 
inland waterway system, upon which she 
depends much for transportation of eco- 
nomic and war supplies. And next they 
open vistas in which Allied naval and air 
effort may play an increasingly important 
part in the prosecution of the war. 

Shut in as Russia has been by geogra- 
phy from easy access to the great oceans, 
she was forced to develop a waterway 
system which gave important inland cities 
access to them. Therefore, she began work 
on a canal system, which roughly might 
be said to center around the cities of 
Moscow and Stalingrad in the Volga 
valley, Rostov on the Sea of Azov, and 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland. These 
four great systems are the Baltic to White 
Sea canal; Moscow to the Volga; Volga to 
the Don; and the Manych Canal, con- 
necting the Black Sea with the Caspian. 
The first two were completed and the last 
two under construction when Axis suc- 





The Baltic Back Door Swings Ayar 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


cesses in the Russian campaign swept 
almost to the gates of Moscow, pushed 
into Stalingrad, captured Rostov, and 
laid siege to Leningrad. No wonder the 
Russians fought with such desperation 
at Moscow, Stalingrad, and Leningrad, 
for their capture and retention, forcing 
Russia east of the Volga, would have to 
a large extent put her out of the European 
war. 


One of the important recent events 
was lifting the siege of Leningrad. Rank- 
ing almost equal, in a transportation 
sense, with lifting the siege of Stalingrad, 
it outweighs it in political and naval 
possibilities, all favorable to the Allied 
cause. Locked between fighting Finland 
and occupied Norway, Sweden was the 
first to feel the repercussion, and to 
realize the future naval and air possibili- 
ties caused by Russia’s military success 
in the Leningrad area. 

Sweden realizes clearly that the area 
of intense pressure which hovered over 
Turkey when Axis armies knocked at 
the doors of Alexandria and Stalingrad, 
has begun to shift north to the Baltic, | 
and from a position of fighting to pre- 
serve her neutrality she is now preparing 


to meet the test of war if and when it 
comes. 

Sweden’s navy is not to be despised, 
for she has a force ranging from 7,275 
tons down, composed of at least three 
coast defense ships carrying 11-inch guns. 
four carrying 8.3-inch guns, and two 
carrying 6-inch guns; 20 destroyers, large 
and small; 31 submarines; 14 motor 
torpedo boats, besides numerous miscel- 
laneous craft. 

The possibilities of a future Allied 
naval offensive in the Baltic cannot be 
neglected. With the widening of the 
breach at Leningrad and the possibility 
of the reopening of the Baltic and White 
Sea canal, new naval vistas appear. For 
this waterway, 141 miles long, is accessible 
to ships of 4,000 tons displacement. Al- 
though ice is found in these waters for 
six months of the year, the efficiency of 
Russian ice breakers is well known. 

Once with access to the Baltic only 
through the front door by way of the 
Belts, that sea was a closed lake, held by 
German sea power. With the back door 
open, German security ends, and the 
fight for control from the shores of Den- 
mark to the eastern boundaries of the 
Baltic may be in the offing. This sea is 
ideal for certain types of naval and air 
warfare. Here submarines and small naval 
craft could operate efficiently, and mine 
laying from air and by other craft, now 
carried on successfully in other waters, 
could start intensively here. Once the 
Baltic passes under Allied control, the 
German Baltic coast and Berlin come 
closer to Allied striking power. 








a cab to the bank downtown. The cabby 
paid no attention to the raid. No one took 
shelter despite the hail of shrapnel that 
fell on Sunday night. Inside the bank, 
business was going on as usual until the 
clang of bells signaled an aircraft over- 
head. Then the clerks and tellers snatched 
books and money and scuttled to the 
vault. 

Later I went to the suburb where Ger- 
mans had hit a school. The raid occurred 
when most pupils were home for lunch. 
Forty girls were in the assembly room to 
see “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” when 
the midwinter noon’s nightmare began. 
Others between the ages of 5 and 12 were 
in the basement eating. Poor babies, they 
never had a chance. A speedy Focke-Wulf 
190 fighter-bomber eluded the defenses by 
a deceptive southward sweep, then came 
in at rooftop height shortly after the 
alarm. The German sent a bomb into the 
L-shaped, four-storied structure. Two ends 
still stood, but there was nothing in the 
middle but a pile of bricks and charred 
timbers. 

Upwards of 300 civilians and men from 
all the services were digging into the heap. 
Twenty-four bodies had been recovered, 
but others were still buried in the rubble. 
Rescuers dug with crowbars and picks, 
but mostly with their hands, brick by 
brick. Occasionally they would find a 
small hat or coat which they carefully laid 


aside. Teams grimly heaved out chunks of 
masonry. A tall, heavy-set man in uni- 
form, an artilleryman, was pointed out to 
me. His name was Charles Alford. They 
had found the body of his 5-year-old 
daughter, and he was digging for another 
aged 7. I cannot tell you what he was say- 


ing. 

Night fell. As I walked to the railway 
station through the small streets with the 
houses so much alike, I could not get out 
of my mind the thought that this might 
be Jamaica out on Long Island or almost 
any other American suburb on a quiet 
evening. 


Air Sorties 


The weather, final arbiter of all air op- 
erations, was not good enough last week to 
allow the RAF to reply to the Luftwaffe’s 
daylight attack on London by treating 
Berlin to another dose of 2-ton block-bus- 
ter bombs. But the weather was good 
enough to allow a fair amount of activity, 
and in these days of Allied superiority that 
spelled trouble for the Germans. 

By night, a few squadrons of RAF heavy 
bombers flew over Western Germany and 
dropped their bombs on the crowded in- 
dustrial cities. During another night raid, 
the Bomber. Command raided Lorient and 
heaped more destruction on the town and 
the German submarine base. 
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By day, American heavy bombers also 
attacked Lorient and Brest. The Germans 
have bombproofed many of their installa- 
tions at these U-boat bases, but such con- 
stant pounding should have some effect in 
reducing the efficiency of the bases. For the 
first time, too, North American Mitchell 
medium bombers were used in raids over 
occupied Europe. And Mustangs, fast 
ground cooperation fighters also made by 
North American, went on a rampage in 
France, attacking 27 freight trains in one 
day. These attacks struck at one of the 
most vulnerable points in the German war 
machine, for while tracks and _ buildings 
can be repaired, quickly, rolling stock rep- 
resents a bottleneck in manufacture. The 
cumulative effect of the air raids has al- 
ready begun to tell in Axis transportation 
difficulties. 


A little belated evidence of the damage 


the two big RAF raids had inflicted on 
Berlin began to appear. German papers ar- 
riving in Sweden—apparently they were 
held up for four days—contained the sig- 
nificant statement that the wreckage in 
the Nazi capital was not as severe as that 
in Cologne and Diisseldorf, which are 
among the worst hit of German cities. Un- 
official advices to Stockholm placed Berlin 
casualties for the two nights at 900 killed. 
This sounded pleasantly reasonable. Lon- 
don suffered about 400 dead per night dur- 
ing the first big Luftwaffe raids. 
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U-Boat Warnings 


The U-boat menace to Allied shipping 
(NewswEEK, Jan. 25) remained severe last 
week. And it brought renewed warnings of 
the seriousness of the situation from spokes- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic: 


q In Washington, Elmer Davis, director of 
the Office of War Information, revealed 
on Jan. 20 that up to that date U-boats 
had sunk more Allied shipping in the At- 
lantic than in the same period of De- 
cember. He declared that the submarine 
situation was bad, would “stay bad for a 
long time,” and was the chief obstacle 
to an early victory. 


q The same day, Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 
chief of the British Admiralty delegation 
in Washington, said that unless the U-boats 
were beaten, the Allies were in danger of 
losing control of the seas. His remedy for 
the problem: “Escorts, more escorts and 
yet more escorts, working in the closest 
cooperation with each other and with the 
air forces.” ° 


q A. V. Alexander, Britain’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty, told men of the Home Fleet 
that Britain in 1943 would face the greatest 
attacks on its sea communications in his- 
tory. He added: “The U-boats are now 
even more concentrated than before. They 
are now lying not in packs but, if I may 
use a military expression, in echelons of 
packs.” 


{ In London, Viscount Cranborne, govern- 
ment leader in the House of Lords, ad- 
mitted that following the Allied expedition 
to North Africa, which required the diver- 
sion of a large number of escort craft, 
U-boats achieved their highest rate of 
sinkings since the war began. He warned: 
“Germany realizes it is her only chance of 
escaping total defeat and will continue the 
campaign unabated until the very last 


hour of war.” 


{ In Rio de Janeiro, Vice Admiral Jonas 
H. Ingram, commander of American naval 
forces in the South Atlantic, said that five 
submarines had been sunk in that zone in 
the past month. Revealing that American 
forces were now stationed at Bathurst, in 
British Gambia, he said he hoped to have 
bases soon at Dakar in French West 
Africa, and Freetown in Sierra Leone. 
Other Brazilian sources disclosed that U- 
boats, after having been virtually driven 
out of the South Atlantic, recently re- 


turned there in packs numbering some- 
times 20 or $0. 


Making It Plain 


File for future reference—the following 
statement made in the House of Com- 
mons on Jan. 20 by Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden: “I think that the Prime 
Minister made it plain last September 
that we have as much right to bomb Rome 
as the Italians had to bomb London, and 
we should not hesitate to do so to the 
best of our ability and as heavily as pos- 
sible if the course of the war should render 
such action convenient and helpful.” 


\ 





The end in Papua: Jap prisoners after the fighting was over 


Food Talks 


French Army authorities in North 
Africa last week offered the ultimate in 
rewards to natives in the combat zone. 
They announced that persons giving in- 
formation leading to the capture of Axis 
parachutists dropped behind the Allied 
lines would get ration books for extra 
food, as well as cash rewards. 


Papuan Mop-Up 


The entire territory of Papua now be- 
longs to -General MacArthur’s troops. 
When the last three Japanese pockets were 
mopped up, the Sanananda sector of New 
Guinea, over. which fierce fighting has 
raged for many weeks, finally fell to the 
Americans and Australians on Jan. 18. 

The Allied victory climaxed a series of 
advances packed with adventure. Equally 
thrilling was the story of how- Mac- 
Arthur’s troops were brought up to posi- 
tions from where they could begin the 
offensive that rolled back the Japanese 
and forced them to surrender at Gona, 
then Buna, and at last Sanananda. The 
first account of this operation was sent by 
an Australian correspondent of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 

It was at Wanigela, one of a group of 
native Papuan villages on the west shore 
of Collingwood Bay in Eastern New 
Guinea, that the first American troops 
were landed by plane early in October. 
Sometime earlier, an American colonel of 
engineers, Leif J. Sverdrup, had surveyed 
the whole area on foot, looking for a suit- 
able place on which to build an airfield. 
He chose Wanigela and, using native labor 
almost entirely, built the field in a patch 
of kunai grass. Only the most primitive of 


Acme 


native tools and food were available. 
Everything else had to be flown in from 
bases at Port Moresby 150 miles westward 
across the mountains, or from Milne Bay, 
about 100 miles southeast. 

From Milne Bay, an Australian bat- 
talion was brought in by air in early Octo- 
ber. A few days later, American troops— 
part of the 32nd Division from Wisconsin 
and Michigan—began moving up from an- 
other base. Fifty planeloads of Americans 
reached Wanigela that day; by noon the 
next day, the American troop movement 
was completed—the first Allied occupation 
of any New Guinea point effected entirely 
by air. 

Because the move was highly experi- 
mental, it was expected to be the most 
difficult operation in the Eastern New 
Guinea campaign. In the light of what 
followed, it was about the easiest. 

From Wanigela, the original idea had 
been to send the American troops on over- 
land to Buna, 112 miles by trail. Tropical 
rains, combined with the exhausting hu- 
mid climate, made this impossible. The 
troops started out with an engineer de- 
tachment to build a bridge and man the 
small boats for river crossings. Less than 
16 miles from. Wanigela, this plan was 
abandoned because heavy rains had flood- 
ed the Musa River. Patrols crossed, but 
the main body turned back, and trans- 
portation by sea was arranged. 

This added 25 miles to the trip; yet 
within about two weeks the first small 
boats began edging their way around the 
coast. At first by day and later by night, 
the tiny craft moved along until troops 
and supplies were near enough to Buna to 
start the main push on Nov. 17. As other 
airports were hacked out of the forest 
west of Wanigela, a large number of 








troops were landed and started northwest- 
ward for Buna. 

The bitter struggle that followed con- 
tinued right up until the last moment. 
How the Japanese fought to the very end 
was illustrated by the experience of a 23- 
year-old New York City officer, Lt. Albert 
Wall, former researcher for NEWSWEEK, 
now serving in New Guinea. 

While leading a squad of troops in 
cleaning-up operations in the Sanananda 
Point area recently, Wall and his men 
were trapped between two lines of enemy 
fire. Japanese snipers hit three Americans 
within 8 yards to the right of where he 
was standing. A fourth was wounded to 
his left. Ordering his men to take cover, 
Wall held off the Japanese for 30 hours 
until reinforcements arrived to blast the 
enemy machine guns. 


Typhoon—and Bugs 


The Typhoon blew into action last 
week. For several years this craft has 
been the mystery plane in the British 
stable of fighters. It was known to be 
under way as early as 1940; yet somehow 
it didn’t appear—although the sky was 
literally the limit in the rumors of its 
prowess. On Jan. 21, the Air Ministry offi- 
cially announced that Typhoons were in 
service. They shot down five planes during 
the German daylight raid on London. 

About all that is known of the Typhoon 
is that it is manufactured by Hawker 
Aircraft, Ltd.—originators of the Hurri- 
cane—and is powered by the Napier-Sabre 
motor. This engine was originally supposed 
to develop 2,400 horsepower and it has 
been a difficult power plant to bring to the 
peak of perfection. 

The Typhoon has actually been in oper- 
ational service since last summer. Even 
then it had certain faults that the RAF 
was still working to eliminate. All the rest 
of the Typhoon’s long pre-combat career 
has likewise been an example of the great 
length of time needed before a new type 
of plane can be put into actual service. It 
is generally a matter of years before all 
the bugs can be got out of a plane. 

The United States has three new fight- 
ers that are expected to measure up to 
the standard of the Typhoon and the 
latest Spitfire, the 9. These are the Repub- 
lic Thunderbolt and the high-altitude ver- 
sions of the North American Mustang and 
the Bell Airacobra. All the Americans have 
to do is get the bugs out of them. 


In Good Hands 


Guadalcanal was once a little-known 
tropical island, but by now it has taken 
its place beside the shores of Tripoli and 
the halls of Montezuma in the lexicon of 
the United States Marines. Last week it 
was announced that the saga of the Ma- 
rines on Guadalcanal had practically come 
to an end. Army troops moved in to re- 
lieve Maj. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift 
and his tough jungle fighters. 

The Marines had been on this strange 
green island since Aug. 7, and they had 
spent more time there than ever was spent 
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in day-to-day fighting by any American 
unit. They started by storming the jagged 
coral beach to carry out a laconic order 
from Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Navy: “The objective of the current op- 
eration is to eject the Japanese from the 
Tulagi area and to make use of that area 
for our own purposes.” 

Before the Marines left Guadalcanal a 
little over a month ago, they had accom- 
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Patch of Guadalcanal 


plished just this. The next phase of the 
job was taken over by a tough infantry- 
man, Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Patch. 

Tulagi, once the sleepy little island cap- 
ital of the British Solomons Island protec- 
torate, and an important harbor, was 
turned into a pint-sized Gibraltar by the 
Marines. As for Guadalcanal, it can now 
be considered a complete base, manned by 
a garrison that may total 30,000 to 40,000 
troops. By round-the-clock fighting the 
Marines more than doubled their original 
holdings on the island’s northern coast and 
put Henderson Field out of range of sur- 
prise ground attacks and any artillery the 
Japanese now possess. Henderson Field 
itself has been enlarged so that it can now 
be used by the heaviest and fastest bomb- 
ers, while Jap planes have attempted no 
daylight bombings of Guadalcanal in 
nearly two months. 

The American position now extends 
from Kokumbona—8 miles west of Hen- 
derson Field—which was captured on Jan. 
23, to Koli Point, 8 miles east of the air 
base. All Japanese jungle trails inland are 
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cut off, leaving the United States troops 
a coastal beach about 18 miles long, and 
practically unlimited control of the sector 
behind Henderson Field. Thus Guadal- 
canal today is a securely held American 
bastion, complete with landing fields and 
ship anchorage, ready to support further 
action northward. 

On this hot, tropical front the new 
commander, General Patch, has found the 
kind of fighting for which he is prepared 
by appetite and experience. Known as 
“Sandy,” Patch is a fighting man from a 
fighting family, born at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, the son of an Army officer and 
the brother of another major general, Jo- 
seph Patch. 

In the last war, Patch, then a captain, 
commanded a_ machine-gun battalion. 
More recently, he was chosen as a strict 
disciplinarian to train raw rookies at Fort 
Bragg. In the heart of North Carolina’s 
mud and sand, Patch thought nothing of 


_ sending his outfit on a 24-mile hike under 


full field pack on the hottest day of the 
summer. Two-thirds fell out, but the men 
who made the march found a keg of beer 
waiting for them. 

The general’s own disregard for physical 
comfort will also serve him well in the 
close fighting in the Solomons. The one- 
time star pole vaulter and West Point 
track performer is an outdoor man, who 
has kept himself agile, keen-eyed, and 
steady of breath at 53. 

Recently Patch led his troops up Mount 
Aesten, a 1,514-foot ridge dominating 
Henderson Field, and captured the Japa- 
nese position. Attacking simultaneously 
from three sides, the Americans drove the 
foe from well-fortified pill boxes and _posi- 
tions, killing at least 267 and wounding or 
killing many more. 

These and other operations on Guadal- 
canal resulted in the killing of 1,032 Japa- 
nese in the five-day period of Jan. 13-17, 
thus indicating. that General: Patch has 
lost no time in putting on a major offen- 
sive for the purpose of cleaning out the 
Japanese on Guadalcanal. 

A veteran of the Marine campaign, Lt. 
Col. Lewis B. Puller arrived in Washing- 
ton last week to give one of the most op- 
timistic firsthand reports yet received on 
fighting in the Solomons. This mild-man- 
nered officer, who was wounded seven 
times on Nov. 8, told reporters that he 
tliought the Japanese could be wiped out 
of Guadalcanal in ten days of full-scale 
offensive. Puller estimated that there were 
8,000 enemy dead and 3,000 captured in 
the land fighting since the battle of the 
Solomons began, and of the remaining 
force of 4,000, probably 1,000 to 2,000 
were stragglers. 

It may take longer than ten days, pos- 
sibly some weeks, before the Japanese 
strength on Guadalcanal is completely 
broken. But General Vandegrift, in a brief 
interview on his departure from the island 
declared: “The Jap is a good fighting 
man .. . but he is no superman by any 
means, and he can be killed the same as 
anyone else. At the present moment, I feel 
Guadalcanal is secure to us. The situation 
is in good hands.” 
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Profiteers and Bootleg Meat 
Bring Drive on Black Markets 


OPA Sees Health Menace 
but Says Violations Are Few; 
Butchers Blame Housewives 


An agent of the Detroit Board of Health 
was making his routine rounds of meat 
shops. Checking the supplies in the re- 
frigerator of a neighborhood store, he 
looked for the city’s inspection stamp on 
eight newly arrived calf carcasses. The 
imprint was there—Board of Health 
Stamp No. 22. For all a customer would 
have known, the meat had been legally 
inspected and legally sold. 

But Stamp No. 22 wasn’t being used at 
the time for legal inspections. It had dis- 
appeared mysteriously some days before. 
The agent’s phone call to the Board of 
Health had quick results: The dealer who 
had supplied the calf carcasses to the 
retailer was arrested on a charge of selling 
uninspected meat; Stamp No. 22 was re- 
turned to honest employment, and that 
was the end of one black market. 

The Detroit incident was one among 
scores which led the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration last week to open a country- 
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wide drive against price-ceiling violators 
>companies and individuals who operate 
in all, or nearly all, rationed commodities, 
notably meat. 

The campaign began with a meeting at 
Cleveland of regional OPA officials. With 
& minimum of publicity, the group made 
its plans, then returned home to New 





York, San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, At- 
lanta, and Chicago, and began to act. In 
some areas they ordered the arrest of a 
few dozen meat wholesalers and small 
packers. In other areas, which have com- 
parative plenty in meat, the OPA cracked 
down on illegal gasoline and tire sales— 
which, however, were called small-scale. 

None of the OPA regional offices would 
discuss the black-market problem in any 
detail. Some admitted that further ar- 
rests and prosecutions were planned, but 
regional directors wanted to act first and 
talk afterward. To do otherwise, they said, 
would handicap operations. In Washing- 
ton OPA men admitted that thousands of 
persons had been questioned besides those 
arrested. 

But in Washington and the field alike, 
price officials insisted that the extent of 
black marketing had been exaggerated. 
They estimated that not more than 1 or 2 
per cent of regulated commodities “can be 
going through illegal channels.” These 
operations were scattered and local, they 
declared; there was no single nationwide 
black market in any commodity. And 
they added that the first arrests had 
brought immediate correction of out-of- 
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line prices in the stores involved. 

No matter what the scope of black 
marketing, however, officials warned that 
bootlegging in meat constituted a grave 
menace to health. Carl H. Neu, an official 
of the Department of Agriculture market- 
ing administration at Cleveland, revealed 
that during an inspection trip in Western 


New York State he had found five boot- 
leg slaughter operations, all of them 
marked by unsanitary killing, inadequate 
refrigeration, and transportation in dirty 
trucks. 

Similar stories came from areas over the 
country. In most cases, “meatleggers” 
buy cattle from individual farmers at 
slightly higher prices than the legitimate 
market. A farmer’s barn is rented for a 
neighborhood slaughterhouse. Operations 
usually are carried on at night. The meat 
is sold to dishonest dealers at 1 to $ cents 
a pound more than legal prices. Among 
its other evils, such diversion of cattle 
sometimes makes it difficult for legitimate 
packers to fill their government orders, let 
alone the civilian market. 


Prices: Besides the butchers who 
overcharged their patrons for bootleg 
meat, there were others who deelared 
candidly that they violated ceiling prices 
on meat from the legitimate market. 
Hundreds of cities and towns piled up 
some evidence of profiteering: dealers 
complained that they were compelled to 
pay cash bonuses in order to get supplies 
from unscrupulous small wholesalers and 
jobbers, or to take on sidelines of goods 
they didn’t want and couldn’t sell. Book- 
keeping was doctored to cover overpay- 
ments. And they usually passed on the 
excess costs to the consumer, by selling 
lower-grade cuts at higher-grade prices, 
or by the simple method of misrepresent- 
ing weight. Surveys revealed that over- 
charges ranged up to 100 per cent. 

Dealers generally laid part of the blame 
for consumers’ plight upon the public it- 
self. They reported widespread popular 
indifference to ceilings, and competition 
among customers to get the cuts they 
wanted at any price. What heightened 
the competition was the fact that in many 
cities supplies did not equal War Produc- 
tion Board quotas. 

The New York metropolitan area was 
getting only 40 per cent of its normal veal 
supply and 50 per cent of beef, lamb, and 
mutton, as against quotas of 70 per cent 
of normal in beef, pork, and veal, and 75 
per cent in lamb and mutton. Detroit re- 
ported its meat shortage was especially 
acute because the WPB quotas hadn’t 
considered that area’s 350,000 population 
rise in the last fourteen months. San 
Francisco registered a similar complaint. 

For their part, meat packers reiterated 
that price and black-market trouble 
stemmed from the government’s failure to 
put a ceiling on livestock when it placed 
ceilings on meat sales. Caught in the 
squeeze they said they couldn’t continue 
slaughtering at a profit. 

As for OPA, officials declared that if 
they had been able to ration scarce items 
before they became so scarce, black mar- 
kets might not have cropped up. For it 
would be pointless to ration a commodity 
while supplies are short and the con- 
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sumer has no guarantee that his coupons 
will be honored. On the other hand, they 
pointed out, little trouble has been re- 
ported in sugar and coffee—‘“because they 
were rationed in time.” 

The term “black market” was itself the 
subject of disagreement. In the OPA’s 
view, a black market consists of (1) put- 
ting goods in the hands of someone not 
entitled to them and (2) evading price 
regulations in doing so. To this it was 
added that there must be a degree of 
organization involved. Historically, some 
authorities contend that American black 
markets date back to the Whisky Rebel- 
lion of 1794 and that, in one sense, the 
greatest black market of all times was 
operated by the bootleggers of the prohi- 
bition era. While black markets themselves 
are as ancient as interference with free 
economy, the term has not been traced to 
a definite origin beyond the fact that 
“black” has long been used to describe 
anything illegitimate as in “black bourse” 
and “black magic.” 

But the academic side of the matter 
aroused little interest in the American 
housewife. For her part, anything was 
black market that put another nick in 
the family budget. 


‘This Is Hot? 


Leon Henderson promised to be tough. 
He said he would use “economic sanc- 
tions” if necessary to keep basic com- 
modity prices from skyrocketing. “All of 
our prices ought not go any higher,” said 
Henderson; in fact, for an effective defense 

program, they “ought to come down.” But 
he added that he wasn’t kidding himself 
that they would. All this was way back in 
peacetime—April 1941, when Henderson 
took the reins of price control. 





Harris & Ewing 
A huddle over food and prices: Food Administrator Wickard (left) has a 
quiet word with new Price Administrator Brown 


Last week Henderson was resting in 
Miami. Prices hadn’t come down; they 
had gone up. His successor as head of the 
Office of Price Administration, ex-Sen. 
Prentiss M. Brown, took over in. the 
drafty Census Building. In contrast to 
Henderson, he cautiously told his first 
press conference that a slow, orderly rise 
in prices is “inevitable.” Such advances, 
he explained, can be held to a “normal 
rate” of one-half of 1 per cent each month 
(see Washington Trends). And in re- 
sponse to questions whether he, like Hen- 
derson, planned to “get tough,” he said 
later: “I don’t see how I can—I don’t 
think I can change my personality at the 
age of 53.” 

A few minutes after he was sworn in as 
administrator, Brown posed for news cam- 
eras. Photo floodlights beat on him from 
four directions. “This is hot,” Brown 
quipped, “but not as hot as my job is 
going to be.” Developments proved him 
accurate: Rep. W. Sterling Cole of New 
York had already offered a resolution to 
inquire into price limitations and ration- 
ing; Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan 
proposed to review the whole price-control 
situation; Rep. Everett M. Dirksen of 
Mllinois sought a “top to bottom” investi- 
gation of OPA; Rep. Christian A. Herter 
of Massachusetts wanted an investigation 
of enforcement practices. All four are Re- 
publicans. 


{On the fuel-rationing front, the OPA, 
the Petroleum Administration for War, 
and the War Production Board had been 
promising an oil-priorities list. Suddenly 
they announced that new priorities were 
unnecessary: a 40 per cent reduction in 
Eastern oil rations used for non-heating 
purposes—to drive machinery, manufac- 
ture cooking. gas, generate electricity, etc. 
—was ordered instead. 
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Carriers to Come 


First the Lexington in the Coral Sea; 
then the Yorktown at Midway; then the 
Wasp, victim of a submarine in the South 
Pacific; then the Hornet in the Battle of 
Santa Cruz. With only the Saratoga, 
Ranger, and Enterprise left of our prewar 
aircraft carriers, the Navy’s sea-air power 
is stretched out thin. 

But while the Japs have been whittling 
down our carrier strength, American ship- 
yards have speedily been building rein- 
forcements. Now the yards are paying off. 
From their ways last week came two more 
flat-tops—seventh and eighth launched 
since Pearl Harbor. The larger was the 
new Yorktown, originally slated to be 
called the Bon Homme Richard, which 
was launched at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. in Virginia on 
Jan. 21. Earlier in the week, on Jan. 17, 
the Cowpens, converted from a 10,000-ton 
cruiser, had slid down the ways of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. at Camden, 
N.J. 

Chronicling in “My Day” her difficulties 
in smashing the champagne bottle over 
the new Yorktown, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt commented: “I am always very 
nervous until that feat is finally accom- 
plished.” She had a right to be unnerved. 
In the same yards where in 1936 the old 
Yorktown started sliding before the First 
Lady had raised the bottle, its namesake 
broke loose to roar down the greased ways 
a full five minutes ahead of schedule. Mrs. 
Roosevelt took a hasty aim; the bottle 
bounced off unbroken; she retrieved it in- 
stantly and with a hefty swing cracked it 
open on the second try. But she never 
had time to say: “I christen thee York- 
town.” 

There was reason for the premature 
launching—and it made good news. Rear 
Admiral QO. L. Cox, Navy superintendent 
of shipbuilding at the yards, told reporters 
that the Yorktown was more than 2,000 
tons heavier—and thus that much nearer 
completion and commissioning—than any 
other vessel ever launched at Newport 


_ News, including the 35,000-ton battleship 


Indiana. The workmen who were knocking 
the blocks from under the carrier had 
been unable to figure accurately the num- 
ber which could be removed before the 
ship’s weight would take her down. They 
knocked out one too many. 

While the Navy would reveal no speci- 
fications, Jane’s Fighting Ships credits the 
Yorktown with a speed of 35 knots and 8 
displacement of about 25,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the manual, she will carry more 
than 80 aircraft and 2,000 men, and will 
be armed with sixteen dual-purpose 5-inch 
guns and numerous smaller anti-aircraft 
weapons. The $60,000,000 that the carrier 
will probably cost is going into fighting 
essentials, for she is stripped of such peace- 
time luxuries as running water in officers’ 
quarters. 

The launchings were spectacular—but 
the magnitude of our carrier program is 
still more spectacular. Three of the York- 
town’s sister ships have already been 
launched—the Essex last July, the Lexing- 
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ton in September, and the Bunker Hill last 
December. All four of these carriers will 
be commissioned this year, since fitting- 
out time has been cut to less than twelve 
months. Seven more ships in the same 
class have been laid down; plans to build 
at least two more, raising the total of large 
carriers to thirteen, were revealed in De- 
cember 1941. And last July, Chairman 
Carl Vinson of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee said the Navy would still 
further increase its carriers by 500,000 
tons (at an average of 25,000 tons, this 
would add twenty) . 

With perhaps 33 big flat-tops thus in 
the cards, the Navy also is converting an 
unrevealed number of 10,000-ton heavy 
cruisers into fast and maneuverable car- 
riers for 30 to 40 planes apiece. Besides 
the Cowpens, the Navy has launched three 
of these—the Independence last August, 
the Princeton in October, and the Belleau 
Wood in December, and probably less 
than nine months from their launching 
dates will see each in commission. 

Beyond all this is still another move to 
get more aircraft on the seas. A large num- 
ber of cargo ships are being turned into 
carriers. They are small and slow, but still 
most useful—for convoy work, for ferry- 
ing land-based aircraft overseas, even for 
combat in a hard pinch. 


Fearless Flynn 


The crowds taxed the capacity of the 
two-story, marble caucus room in the Sen- 
ate Office Building. Frequently they ap- 
plauded the testimony. And even Edward 
J. Flynn’s ties, different each day and 
rather spectacular in pattern, attracted 
their share of attention. 

Flynn himself was the week’s star wit- 
ness before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Of his nomination by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be Minister to Aus- 
tralia, the recently resigned Democratic 
National Chairman said: “I would not 
sink to being dishonest to get a $750 job 
done . . . I would never let him send my 
name to this body if I had any fear that 
anything in my political life had been dis- 
honest.” 

The job he referred to was the now 
famous paving of a courtyard at his 
country home with New York City-owned 
Belgian blocks by city employes. And the 
blame for that episode—Flynn himself 
already had been exonerated by a Bronx 
County grand jury—was finally pinned 
on a foreman in the Bronx Borough 
President’s office by Robert L. Moran. 
former Bronx Public Works Commis- 
sioner. 

The foreman, Moran said, was Fred 
Dennerlein. Dennerlein had suggested that 
the paving be done by city employes on 
their days off. And when a dealer in pav- 
ing blocks had failed to fill a Flynn order, 
Dennerlein had suggested he could get 
them from “some dump.” Moran hadn’t 
known that the foreman would get the 
blocks from a city supply. A bill-for pay- 
ing the city employes for their-off-time 
labors was lost. Sen. Arthur H. ‘Vanden- 


berg summed it up: “The grand jury found - 
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The Big Four 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Fo practical working purposes the 
grand alliance known as the United Na- 
tions may be regarded as a pyramid 
composed of four tiers or layers. At the 
peak stand the United States and Great 
Britain. At the next level the American- 
British combination merges with Russia 
and China into the “big four.” Thirdly 
come the less powerful fighting allies, 
and fourthly the United Nations whose 
contribution is economic and moral and 
involvés no problems of military strategy 
or organization. 

The United States and Britain must 
stand together at the peak because they 
are the only powerful allies engaged in 
war all around the world against both 
Germany and Japan. The United 
States and Britain are the arsenals of 
the alliance. They are the two great 
maritime powers which must grapple 


. with the complex problems of sea com- 


munications. They have become the two 
great air powers. They are the two with 
mobile land forces which can be spared 
from their homelands to strike the Axis 
wherever ships can carry and maintain 
them. 

The military success of the United 
Nations requires that the United States 
and Great Britain coordinate their war 
production and that they fight, insofar 
as possible, as.if they were one nation. 
It was indispensable to set up a com- 
bined chiefs of staff and combined 
boards on munitions assignment, ship- 
ping, and activities essential to the con- 
duct of a war covering all the seas and 
all the continents. 

Similarities of language, institutions, 
and ideals have eased the problems of 
combining the war efforts of the United 
States and Great Britain. And by virtue 
of their political institutions and their 
ideals and the Atlantic Charter, which 
was, in effect, incorporated in the dec- 
laration of United Nations, the United 
States and Britain stand as the moral 
and, in a large sense, the political lead- 
ers of the grand alliance. But even if 
there had been no such bonds, they 
would have had to combine in the most 
intimate of working arrangements, out 
of pure military necessity. If they tried 
to fight separate wars, they could not 
hope to win. 

This close alliance of the English- 
speaking peoples inevitably has aroused 
misgivings among some of the other 
United Nations. Moreover, we are pass- 
ing out of the defensive stage of the war 
and into the offensive stage in which 
the military plans of all the Allies must 
be more closely concerted. Thus for 
military as well as political reasons, it 


has become desirable to obtain better 
working arrangements with Russia and 
China. 

The arrangements with China are, in 
many ways, easier to work out. The 
Chinese have been clamoring for ad- 
mission to the strategy-making inner 
circle. Essentially they trust the United 
States and have welcomed American 
political, economic, and military ad- 
visers. The Russians, on the other hand, 
have been largely responsible for their 
own semi-isolation. They have insisted 
on dealing with their allies at arm’s 
length. With rare and very brief ex- 
ceptions, they have not even permitted 
American and British military observers 
to go to the fronts. 


But, obviously, it is of the highest 
importance that the American-British 
combination and the Soviet Union fol- 
low a common strategy in the assault on 
the European Axis. Whether American- 
British expeditionary forces should in- 
vade the Balkan peninsula, or should 
land in Northern Norway, or should try 
first to knock out Italy depends largely 
on what the Russians can do. Closer con- 
tacts on a board of strategy might also 
improve the Russians’ knowledge of the 
problems of sea communications. From 
the record, it would appear that Britain 
and the United States—both their 
governments and their people—have 
had a higher appreciation of the mag- 
nificent Russian contributions to the 
common victory than the Russians have 
had of the multitudinous and, in total, 
mighty contributions of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

A fog of mistrust, born of past ex- 
periences and differing political con- 
cepts, separates the Soviet Union from 
its western allies. The United States 
and Great Britain must do everything 
within their power to clear this fog 
away. The Soviet Union will emerge 
from this war as a great power. With 
the passing of time, its resources and 
population will make it an even greater 
power. Russia and the major western 
allies will either draw together and stay 
together, or they will separate and 
move, almost inescapably, toward an- 
other great war. 

For the practical reasons set forth 
above, the American-British combina- 
tion retains a unique responsibility for 
worldwide strategy-making. But the 
time has come to make a working real- 
ity—if not of the “big four,” at least 
of two big threes, by closer collabora- 
tion with Russia in Europe and China 
in the Far East. 
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that a crime had been committed, but 
didn’t find who committed it.” 
The week’s hearings also brought out: 


“| Testimony by Adolf A. Berle Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and former New 
York City Chamberlain, denying that his 
1934 report charged Flynn with “juggling” 
city funds while the Bronx boss was 
chamberlain. 


{| Testimony by Flynn, saying he felt him- 
self qualified for the diplomatic post, be- 
cause he is a person who has lived “in a 
cultured and educated atmosphere,” trav- 
eled widely, has owned homes in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, now has a cattle ranch 
in Nevada, and that he can match his 
“knowledge of the United States with any- 
one living here.” 


q A statement by Sydney S. Baron, secre- 
tary of the Citizens Committee to Re- 
open the Flynn Case, that Flynn was 
guilty of perjury when he said he had not 
known city employes would pave his 
courtyard, and guilty again when he said 
the late gangster Dutch Schultz was a 
special deputy sheriff, rather than a regu- 
lar deputy sheriff, during Flynn’s term as 
sheriff of Bronx County. 


When Flynn resigned as national chair- 


man, he remained on the national commit- ° 


tee as member from New York. Whether 
he would quit this post or. not, he said 
early in the week, he didn’t know. Later 
he said he had “tentatively resigned.” 
But Postmaster General Frank C. Walker, 
his successor as national chairman, said 
he would poll the members before accept- 
ing a resignation. Many of the committee, 
said Walker, are “strong for Ed.” 

The job of choosing a successor to Flynn 
as national committeeman would create 
an intriguing political triangle. The New 
York State Democratic Committee does 
the choosing. And that committee is 
controlled by James A. Farley, who op- 
posed a third term for Mr. Roosevelt and 
no longer supports the President politi- 
cally. If Flynn resigns, the. President 
would be opposed in his own state by his 
own party’s chief spokesman—from now 
until the next Presidential election. 


Southern Democrats 


The 78th Congress was expected to be 
tough. Almost as soon as the election re- 
turns were counted, it was evident from 
the tone of the comments that the 78th 
was going to assert its independence from 
an executive who for ten years had dictated 
the course of legislation as one national 
emergency followed another. 

And with the House almost evenly 
divided between Democrats and Republi- 
cans (the majority is only thirteen) the 
large. and closely knit group of Southern 
Democrats held the balance of power. 
Preponderately conservative, they could 
make or break Democratic plans. Last 
week they asserted themselves, took back 
some of their lost authority and drove a 
final nail in the coffin of “must” legislation. 
At a party caucus they adopted a resolu- 
‘tion increasing the steering committee by 
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Marcantonio didn’t get the job 


four members—all of them from the South 


—and amended it before passage to vest 


the group with veto powers over proposed 
Administration bills. 

Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum, Virginia 
Democrat, summarized the reasoning of 
the Southerners. In lean Democratic years. 
he reminded the caucus, it is the Southern 
bloc which holds the party together. It was 
time they took a hand in running it. 

This was precisely what Senate Demo- 
crats had done only two weeks previously. 
The “must” label was out for the duration. 
In future bills would be “by your leave.” 

As an illustration of their attitude, 
House Democrats also refused to accept 
a political deal under which it was pro- 
posed to place Rep. Vito Marcantonio of 
New York, sole American Labor party 
representative in Congress, on the House 
Judiciary Committee. For the first time in 
years they revolted against an assignment 
by the powerful Committee on Commit- 
tees, comprising the Democratic members 
of Ways and Means. 

Ordinarily the Democrats do not hand 
out major committee plums to third-party 
representatives, but circumstances were 
unusual this year. They had narrowly 
escaped losing control of the House in the 
Nov. 3 elections, and their final thirteen- 
vote majority left them with a nervous, 


_ shaky kind of relief. The day before Con- 


gress met, only 204 of the 222 elected 
Democrats turned out for a party caucus, 
while 204 of the 208 Republicans attended 
theirs. The Democrats needed more than 
an elected majority to reelect Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and retain the patronage they 
had been dispensing for twelve years. They 
needed voting members present on the 
floor. 

They made it by a whisker—217 votes 
for Rayburn to 206 for Republican leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. 
American Labor party leaders pointed out 
that Marcantonio gave Rayburn one of 
his eleven-vote majority and claimed that 
at least five New York Democratic seats 


would have gone Republican, perhaps giv- 
ing the GOP House control, except for 
ALP election help. This was disputed. 
except with respect to the seats held by 
Rep. Matthew J. Merritt and Rep. Jamc- 
H. Fay. 

The situation, however, did seem tu 
justify what on its face appeared to be 
Marcantonio’s modest request for a place 
on the Judiciary Committee. Mayor Fiv- 
rello H. La Guardia of New York backed 
him and the House leadership was williny 
to comply. But to Chairman Hatton W. 
Sumners of Texas and the other seven 
Southerners on the Democratic roster of 
fourteen, it was as if they had been askc«l 
to accept a viper. 

They were being asked to admit a man 
who, though he denied being a Com- 
munist, appeared to follow the party linc 
and was unquestionably the most leftist 
legislator. He had denounced the war as 
“«mperialist” — until Germany attacked 
Russia. His subsequent about-face was the 
most spectacular in Congress. Besides. he 
had advocated the anti-poll-tax and anti- 
lynching bills, handled by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

It was too bitter a pill for the anti- 
New Deal Democrats to swallow, and they 
sent the name back for another assign- 
ment. Marcantonio refused to accept any 
compromise. “It’s more important to me.” 
he said, “to sponsor anti-poll-tax and anti- 
lynching legislation and to fight the anti- 
labor measures of the Judiciary Committee 
than to get on any committee.” 

The Southerners merely shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled. 


Perkins Plan 


President Roosevelt had stated the ob- 
jective in his message to Congress Jan. 7 
—“assurance that will extend from the 
cradle to the grave” against the evils of 
major economic hazards. At his press con- 
ference the next day he said he would sen¢ 
certain data on social security to Con- 
gress; it was up to Congress to decide how 
the objective should be gained. As the 
President spoke, there lay on his desk a 
lengthy report of the National Resources 
Planning Board—a review of social-securi- 
ty policies during his ten years in the 
Presidency, plus recommendations for re- 
vision (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 21, 1942). Its 
provisions remained secret, and the Presi- 
dent gave no details of an Administration 
program. 

But last week Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins unrolled the blueprint for 
all to see—a blueprint extending social 
security to virtually every person who is 
gainfully employed. Explaining its features 
in detail, she drew from recommendations 
submitted by the NRPB, the Social Se- 
curity Board, her own Labor Department, 
and other government agencies. It was 
expected the President would send _ the 
pattern to Congress, perhaps within a 
month. 

Both labor and the Secretary of Labor 
demanded Congressional action now, but 
there was little prospect of an expanded 
security program at this session: Congress 
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was in a mood to pay more heed to groups 
arguing against making the war an excuse 
for social change. With the Administration 
holding only a narrow margin of control 
in the House, wise political heads thought 
it better to rest on present social gains, 
rather than attempt new ones. 

Under the plan revealed by Miss Per- 
kins, 25,000,000 persons—farm workers, 
professional men, domestic servants, and 
others not now covered—would join the 
ranks, estimated at 65,000,000 strong, 
of Social Security card holders. The pro- 
eram would provide benefits to the per- 
manently disabled, the chronically ill, the 
‘nonindustrial injured, as well as for larger 
benefits to aged workers who waived re- 
tirement and remained at work for the 
duration of the war. It would liberalize 
needs tests. 

The program, said Miss Perkins, would 
be better than a postwar bonus for re- 
turning servicemen, provided it included a 
strong employment training and placement 
service. 

All this would be financed, at first, by a 
10 per cent payroll tax, shared equally by 
employer and employe. Eventually, how- 
ever, the government would contribute a 
third of the cost. 

Popularly called the “American Bev- 
eridge Plan,” it was actually far different 
from Britain’s new-model security struc- 
ture. John Doe’s contributions to the 
American fund would still be based on a 
percentage of his paycheck, while Britain’s 
plan sets both a flat-rate contribution and 
subsistence minimum, regardless of the 
wage status of the individual. The Ameri- 
can proposal has no sliding scale for larger 
families (the theory being that benefits 
based on wages are sufficient to care for 
the whole family); the British plan has 
such a scale. Under the Administration 
plan, the jobless workman would receive 
a tiding-over payment for 26 or perhaps 
52 weeks; the unemployed Britisher can 
look forward to government support for 
the duration of his unemployment. 


Air Tragedies 


Plane disasters in Dutch Guiana, Peru, 
New Mexico, and California marked a sad 
chapter in the history of American avia- 
tion last week. 

In a remote jungle section of Dutch 

Guiana, a four-motored transport—under 
contract to the Army and headed for 
North Africa—cracked up, killing $5 men. 
The victims included Maj. Eric Knight, 45, 
English-born author of “This Above All”; 
P. E. Foxworth, 36, assistant director of 
the FBI and nemesis of fifth-column rings; 
and William Hodson, 51, New York City 
public welfare commissioner on leave of 
absence to survey relief and rehabilitation 
needs in North Africa. 
_ A commercial transport en route from 
Santiago, Chile, crashed in Peru, 350 miles 
southeast of Lima. Fourteen of the fifteen 
persons aboard were killed, including six 
Americans, and one Netherlands and one 
British diplomat. 

Ten men died Sunday night near Riu 


Desa, New Mexico, in the crash of an 


Free ‘as Air: As men preparing 
for careers aboard steamships fre- 
quently train on sailing ships, future 
pilots of Navy blimps learn the funda- 
mentals by. piloting free balloons at 
the Navy’s new school at Moffett 
Field, Calif.. There are only two con- 
trols over a free balloon: the weather 
and skill. At the right, one of the 35,- 
000-cubic-feet bags takes off; in the 
center picture, it is seen from the cabin 
of a blimp aloft, and at the bottom, 
the balloon’s pilot has made a perfect 
landing. To descend, the pilot releases 
gas slowly by means of a valve. As he 
approaches the ground, he splits open 
the top of the bag by means of a rip- 
cord, permitting the bulk of the re- 
maining gas to spill out quickly. 
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Army bomber from the Topeka, Kansas, 
air base. And in California, a Navy plane 
. from Pearl Harbor disappeared in the fog 
“in the vicinity of San Francisco” last 
Thursday. The Navy announced that Rear 
Admiral Robert H. English, 55, com- 
mander of the submarine force of the 
Pacific Fleet, was one of the ten naval 
officers and nine crew members aboard. 


Week in the Nation 


Smens: Lacking 97 feet of copper wire 
to install two air-raid sirens, the village of 
Larchmont, in Westchester County, N. Y., 
was told by the War Production Board 
that the construction would have to be 
“deferred for the duration of the war.” 
Publication of Larchmont’s stress brought 
action: Phone calls from the WPB were 
more reassuring, and four citizens offered 
wire for which they had no use. 


Lower 18: As the Southern Pacific’s Los 
Angeles-bound West Coast Limited sped 
through early-morning darkness near Tan- 
gent, Ore., passengers on a Pullman tourist 
car were wakened by a shrill scream from 
lower berth 18. A Marine in upper 18 
looked out in time to see a dark, husky 
man leap from the berth and disappear at 
the rear of the car. A moment later the 
body of comely Mrs. Martha Brinson 
James, 21, four-month bride of Ensign 
Richard F. James, US.N.. rolled into the 
aisle. Her throat slashed, she was dead 
when passengers reached her. 


Doxey-at-Arms: Chelsey W. Jurney, 
Senate sergeant-at-arms, was ordered last 
November to arrest some of his bosses 
when a quorum was lacking during the 
poll-tax filibuster (Newsweek, Nov. 30, 
1942) . One of his aides actually did arrest 
Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee—and the 
senator didn’t like it. Last week it was re- 
ported Jurney was preparing to retire, 
though there had been no indication he 
wanted to do so. McKellar proposed 
Doxey for the job, but wouldn’t tell his 
reasons. Jurney resigned. A Democratic 
caucus gave Doxey the job. But another 
reason for letting Jurney go was dissatis- 
faction among some senators over his 
handling of the $8,000 job, which includes 
control of Senate police and arranging 
elaborately expensive corteges to home 
states of deceased senators. 


Tue Women: Though Clare Booth 
Luce, Republican first-termer from Con- 
necticut, did not realize her ambition to 
gain a place on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Republican leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. last week found a berth for her 
on the Military Affairs Committee. Creat- 
ing a 26th seat on the normally 25-man 
committee, Representative Martin took 
advantage of an agreement that. when 
needed, he could have an extra seat on 
such committees. At the same time Rep. 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine Republican. 
was chosen for the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. As Martin explained, the actions were 
taken to provide “a woman’s viewpoint” 
on these previously all-male committees 
because of “the thousands of women” now 
in the armed services. 
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Dinner Club 


About a year ago the bright-eyed, jovial 
Polish military attaché, Col. Wlodzimierz 
Onacewicz, fathered what has since proved 
to be one of the most unusual and success- 
ful dinner clubs in Washington. Composed 
of the military, naval, and air attachés of 
the United Nations, and completely in- 
formal, it has done more to bring such men 
together than any high-sounding treaty 
could hope to accomplish. While other na- 
tional capitals have similar organizations, 
Washington’s is the only group in the 
world to band all three fighting services, 
which normally have little contact with 
one another. 

When Onacewicz first suggested his plan 
to his colleagues, war had left the foreign 
military set leaderless. Gen. Friedrich von 
Boetticher had been dean of the attachés, 
but he was a German and had made his 
exit, while the neutrals were in a delicate 
position. With social functions cut short, 
the club in the beginning was a meeting 
ground of Allied military men. But as 
country after country joined the United 
Nations, the membership grew. 

Nowadays, some 50 men take their 


places at the U-shaped dining table at the. 


Army and Navy Club on the third Tues- 
day of each month. Since each member is 
allowed one guest and American military 
men are favored, Americans predominate, 





Acme 
Capital Carriage: Resurrected 
by an Arlington, Va., family, the pa- 
poose pack idea is spreading in Wash- 
ington as one answer to shortages in 
gas, baby carriages, and_hired help. 





with Britishers next in number. English 
is the official language, although Brig. Gen 
Luis Alamillo Flores, the Mexican attaché. 
speaks only a little, most of the Rus- 
sians can only stumble through it, ani 
only French is universally understood by 
the members. 

Chairman of the group is the smiling 
and witty Maj. Gen. Chu Shih-ming of 
China, who barbs his introductions with 
playful joshing and is a great favorite of 
club members. Rear Admiral H. Pott of 
Britain, of a more retiring nature, and the 
enigmatic, grinning Col. Pavel Fedorovich 
Berezin, Russian air attaché, are the new 
vice chairmen, so the three fighting serv- 
ices have representation at the top. Onace- 
wicz is secretary. The $3 per plate goes 
for cocktails, a simple meal, and the tip. 


Moving Day 

When any government agency has to 
move its offices, it is the Service Division 
of the Public Buildings Administration 
that does the job. The government’s own 
moving company takes on anything from 
a simple reshuffling of desks on the same 
floor to transporting the chattels of an 
entire Cabinet department. With war 
agencies popping up in the capital like 
desert flowers after a rain, crews and 
rented trucks are now working three 
shifts, 24 hours every day. 

New-born shortly after the last war, the 
division got its first big assignment short- 
ly after the Armistice when it cleared out 
Temporary A, Army Ordnance’s now de- 
molished three-story, block-square struc- 
ture on Constitution Avenue. Furnishing 
the Commerce Building in the late ’20s 
overshadowed that stunt, while right now 
moving the War Department into the 
Pentagon (ultimate population 40,000) 
tops them both. 

Many of the moves are complicated 
triangular plays, with one agency skip- 
ping out, another coming in, and a third 
already in the building, having to move 
to a different floor. 

Arthur W. Clime, overworked chief of 
the division, is proud of his outfit. He 
recalls the time they transplanted the 
Patent Office overnight so that employes 
next morning could pick up where they 
left off. The Census Bureau’s complicated 
tabulating machines, weighing 3,000 
pounds apiece, recently whisked out to 
Suitland, Md., over a week end, were 
connected and running again by Sunday 
midnight. PBA has never lost anything in 
transit. 

For the job, Clime has 1,200 to 1,400 
brawny individuals, the majority hired by 
the day to serve with a nucleus of trained 
foremen and heavy-work specialists. A 
week before moving day Clime’s scouts re- 
port on the numbers of men, trucks, skids. 
flat cars, winches, and boxes that will be 
needed. If anything goes wrong, the trou- 
ble usually comes back to Clime. 


Yes, sir! Every little bit is 
precious these days... just like 
rubber. But, we'll keep rolling 
.. + with constant care, recaps 
and war tires... to that great 
day when we'll ride on Top- 
Quality Generals again! And 
that’s worth looking for- 
ward to, isn’t it?... 


Remember the Top-Quality, 
long mileage and extra safety 
you came to take for granted 
ina General Tire? The rubber 
and skill that gave you these 
are now going into numerous 
rubber products our armed 
forces must have to win as 
well as to save their lives. 


Meanwhile ... our job at 
home is to conserve to the 
utmost the tires we have or 
buy. Noét 2 mile of precious 
rubber can be wasted. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, O. 





Yet, as we work and sacrifice, 
we know that one great day 
we will see still more change 
... for the better. 


New materials, new com- 
pounds, new methods being 
developed now... plus 
General’s ability to get the 
most out of rubber . . . and 

_ its 25-year strict adherence 
to Top-Quality ... are your 
promise of the finest General 
Tire ever built. 





COPYRIGHT, 1943, 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 








WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
LOOK UNDER THE WRAPPER? 


A tire that may last as long as your car? 
That won’t blowout? That is far stronger, 
yet lighter? That is not affected by heat? 
That rides on less air? Synthetics, rayon, 
nylon? Coming from General? Just wait 
and see! Because, as General’s technicians 
discover new ways to make rubber fight 
better .. . they are discovering, also, how 
>to bring you a Top-Quality General 
even farther ahead of ordinary tires 
than the famed Generals of the past. 










































@The Pan American 
Airways’ captain 

eases his Clipper down. 
Through the cockpit 
window he sees a 

little girl behind the big 
flags guiding him to the 
ramp. She’s Patricia 
Garner, and proud of her 
job for a lot of reasons... 
including the fact that by 
taking it a man was 
released for fighting 
service. Behind those 
flags in her hands there’s 
a flag in her heart... the 
Stars and Stripes she’s 
serving by working at a 
war job. A man’s job!— 
but she’s the real All- 
American Girl, 1942 
model. 





leaves Campus 
fo fill a Man's job j= 


She’s ‘‘in the service’’— 

even to her choice 
of cigarettes coe 

Camels, of course! 


Ps 


@ Off duty—and “on the beam” 
...for an afternoon’s fun. On 
the “smoking beam,” too! Pat 
may not know a thing about 
the rare care with which 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos 

are chosen and blended, but 
she does know that Camels 
are “the most delightful 
cigarettes I ever smoked.” 
And does her escort agree? 
You bet! Camels are the ams 
favorite with men in the Navy Se 
and in the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, too.* 





@ Very appropriately, Pat 

‘and her Camel cigarette 

are snap-shotted in front 

of the globe. Because nowadays 
“the sun never sets on Camels” 
...they’re first in the service* 
the world over. As Pat says: 
“Camels have a flavor like 
no other cigarette. So mild, too, 
: that my throat stays happy.” 
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FIRST IN THE SERVICE — 


*The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard is 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship's 
Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, and Canteens.) 


HERE THE REAL STORY OF CIGARETTES 
iS TOLD... 


THE 1-ZONE 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your 
throat. For your taste and throat are individual to you. 
What will your throat say about the mildness, mellowness, 
flavor, fragrance of Camel’s costlier tobaccos? Camels 
may suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Hitler Decade: Reich Groggy, 
but Is Still Far From Licked 


Formidable Allied Effort 
Required to Smash the Forces 
That Loosed World Terror 


On the night of Jan. 30, 1933, a great 
crowd jammed the sidewalks of the Pariser 
Platz in Berlin and the floodlit approaches 
to the Tiergarten. As columns of men in 
the uniform of Storm Troopers swung 
along into the Wilhelmstrasse, a wave of 
heils came from the throng. There in the 
window of the old Chancellery, a man 
with a mustache appeared near the solid 
figure of Paul von Hindenburg, President 
of the German Republic. 

Just ten years ago this week Adolf Hit- 
ler became Chancellor of the Reich. The 
country he took over had a 100,000-man 
army, a token navy, and no air force. It 
was still overwhelmed with the sense of 
defeat and frustration that began at Ver- 
sailles. It was struggling with the worst 
depression in history. 

How Hitler molded this defeated nation 
into the mightiest military power the 
world has ever seen is a story still as in- 
credible as when it was happening. Events 
followed one another so fast the meaning 
was lost. Rearmament, the reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, the Anschluss with Aus- 
tria, Munich, the seizure of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia—all these added up to inevitable 
war. The overrunning of Poland, the cam- 
paign in the west, the Battle of Britain, 
the conquest of the Balkans, the attack on 
Russia, the involvement of the United 
States—all these added up to the almost 
certain prospect of defeat for Germany. 

But men’s minds have often failed to 
grasp historic trends. Probably, most Ger- 
mans don’t yet think they can lose. After 
ten years of Hitler, they can still draw a 
fairly encouraging balance sheet of the 
war. The following analysis of the Reich’s 
position has been deliberately written 
from the point of view of such Germans. 
And the United Nations should not forget 
that Adolf Hitler, the man who fashioned 
the last decade, has probably not run out 
of ideas. | 


Fronts: On all the fighting fronts, the 
Reich has passed from the offensive to the 
offensive-defensive. In Russia, and par- 
ticularly in the south, the German armies 
are conducting a large-scale retreat. But 
the front is still hundreds of miles from 
the German frontiers, while the Nazis have 
many lines of strong positions on which to 
fall back. Twenty to thirty divisions have 
been withdrawn for rest during the winter, 


and calculations indicate that the remain- 


ing troops are sufficient to stop the Soviet 
drives from inflicting a really decisive de- 
feat on the Nazi armies. 

In the Mediterranean, the German 
Army has so far been successful in pre- 
venting immediate exploitation by the 
Anglo-Americans of their African victories. 
It is forcing them to devote a dispropor- 
tionate effort to drive the small Axis army 
from Tunisia. Meanwhile, time is being 
won for the fortification of Southern 
Europe. 

In Western Europe, a powerful line of 
defense works guards the entire Atlantic 
coast. In France and the Low Countries, 
an army of 27 divisions has been main- 
tained to combat an invasion of Europe. 
As late as last November, the Anglo- 
Americans mustered only 33 divisions in 
Britain. To invade Europe successfully, 
they will need enough to beat the 27 Ger- 
man divisions plus the fortifications. 


Arr: The basic factor is that the Luft- 


waffe is outnumbered on all the fighting 
fronts. Its strength in operational squad- 
rons is not much more than 4,000 planes, 
compared with 3,000 for the Red Air 
Force, between 5,000 and 6,000 for the 
Royal Air Force, plus a considerable num- 
ber of American squadrons. Furthermore, 
attrition is slowly reducing German 
strength. The Reich still has a certain ad- 
vantage in interior lines and superior or- 
ganization that enables it to shift planes 
to a given sector faster than the Allies 
can. A wider shift to the defensive is 
probably the only way to prevent a 
further weakening of the Luftwaffe. 


Morate: The morale of the German 
people has so far not been undermined to 
any dangerous degree. Fear of the con- 
sequences of defeat has emerged as a force 
nearly as powerful as the previous con- 
fidence in victory. Bombings have affected 
some areas severely, but not the Reich as 
a whole. The great apathy that character- 
ized most civilians throughout the struggle 
has also turned out to be a source of 
strength rather than otherwise. 

Foon: There is no immediate prospect 
that the Reich will suffer from food short- 
ages in the way it did in the last war. The 
minimal but not unhealthy diet established 





1933: Hitler and Hindenburg at the beginning oj an era 
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The fateful years: Chamberlain and Hitler at Munich; the Fiihrer returning to Berlin after the fall of France ... 


Wide World 


.. . Hitler and Mussolini amid the wreckage of war on the Russian front 


in 1939 has been substantially maintained. 
The last harvest was one of the best in 
years. Occupied Europe has suffered con- 
siderably so that the Nazi diet might be 
maintained, but the importance of this has 
been lessened by the policy of concentrat- 
ing industry inside the Reich itself. 


Inpustry: Production on the whole is 
slowly declining, and output is failing to 
keep up with battlefield requirements. But 
both capacity and output are still ex- 
- tremely large, although the deterioration 
of machinery is a dangerous factor. Bomb- 
ing has failed to affect production to any 
important extent. Manpower is the most 
pressing of problems. The 6,000,000 for- 
eign workers do not measure up to Ger- 
man laborers in efficiency, while the 
military situation does not permit the 


withdrawal of troops for their usual winter 
stint in the factories. 


Auuies: The puppet states of Central 
Europe have been disillusioned by the 
losses in Russia, but they have no way of 
breaking their ties to the Reich and can 
probably be counted on for further levies. 
Finland, however, has become an uncer- 
tain factor. Italy is discontented, but 
there is no possibility of revolt, and an 
Allied invasion could be fought without 
fear of civil uprisings. Japan’s power is 
still largely unimpaired, and its program 
of gaining time to strengthen itself is suc- 
ceeding in some measure. But only more 
active warfare in the Far East can be to 
the advantage of the Reich. 


Prospects: Since all other:factors seem 


to impose a defensive war on the Reich, 


‘it may forestall defeat by political meas- 


ures. The key factor lies in the fact that 
Germany’s war is being fought under a 
completely unified command while its 
enemies are only allies and, as such, pos- 
sible to split and divide. It’s been done 
before. 


Chile in Line 


As he faced the microphone at Moneda 
Palace in Santiago last week, a smile broke 
over the ordinarily stern countenance of 
President Juan Antonio Rios. At last he 
was able to tell the people of Chile that 
they were now in effect linked with the 
United Nations. On Jan. 19, one year after 
the Rio Conference had called on all 
American nations to sever relations with 
the Axis, the Chilean Senate voted 30 to 
10 to make the break with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

For tense, weary months, the tall, dark- 
browed leader had faced a delicate prob- 
lem. His country was not at war, but it 
was just as badly hit economically as if 
it were. Chile’s emergency had already 
arrived in the form of lost trade, crop 
failure, inflation, lack of raw materials, 
fuel shortage, and runaway prices. 

But by and large, the Chileans had op- 
posed any break. Fundamentally anti- 
Nazi, still they were not convinced that 
the United States could protect their long 
coastline running in a narrow ribbon from 
the Peruvian border for 2,800 miles south- 
ward to Cape Horn. Japanese threats to 
destroy Chilean shipping should Chile 
abandon its neutrality may have played a 
part in their indecision. There was a strong 
pull from Chile’s powerful sister country 
and neutral, Argentina. Certainly some of 
the “best people” in Chile—in business, 
politics, and industry—were content with 
things as they were. 

As one of the leaders of the Radical 
party and head of Popular Front govern- 
ment, Rios had personally gone on record 
as a sympathizer with continental defense 
cooperation, and in this he was joined by 
several pro-democratic: parties of 
government. Opposing the break were 
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IFE INSURANCE AGENT 
IN WARTIME 
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MERICA has always been known as a nation of 
A individualists. From the very founding of this 
country, we have insisted upon our inherent right 
to live our own lives and to plan our own futures. 


Out of this demand for individual planning has 
grown the institution of American life insurance. 
Through this, Americans have previded for them- 
selves and their loved ones a greater measure of 
individual financial security than has ever been 
known before. In fact, we Americans, representing 
only 7% of the world’s population, own more than 
70% of the world’s life insurance. 


In keeping with American individualism, life 
insurance itself is individualized — tailored to fit 
the hopes and ambitions, the needs and income 
of each policyholder. And each family’s insurance 
program, shaped according to its own particular 
needs, has been made possible by the untiring 
work of the life insurance agent. 


It is the agents who teach people to understand 
and appreciate the benefits of life insurance. 
Through their efforts, in times of peace, agents 
helped some 65,000,000 Americans to take advan- 
tage of the flexible, individualized service charac- 
teristic of American life insurance. 


In wartime, this service takes on new and more 
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important meaning. The agent’s work is a major 
contribution to the morale of our fighting men 
overseas, for millions of them know that, through 
life insurance, their families back home are cared 
for no matter what happens. 


The agent’s work in wartime also helps prevent 
inflation. He helps people with excess earnings to 
invest part of such earnings in life insurance. This 
keeps excess funds from competing for consumer 
goods and helps hold down prices. 


Life insurance bought today serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only provides protection for the policy- 
holder, but a substantial part of the money he pays 
for such protection is invested by his Company in 
United States Government Bonds. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the life insurance companies of America 
have added nearly $3,000,000,000 to their holdings 
of United States Government securities . .. money 
that is going for tanks, planes, guns and other war 
equipment. In addition, life insurance agents sell 
War Stamps as part of their daily activities. 


Thus, through the life insurance agent, Ameri- 
cans have found a way to accumulate life insurance 
funds which have not only helped make America 
what it is, but are now helping to pave the way 
for Victory. 


[BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Insurance Company 
COMPANY) 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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the Conservatives and Liberals, mostly 
wealthy landowners, not necessarily pro- 


. Axis, but bitter-end foes of communist 


and socialist ideology and undoubtedly 
fearful of the possible social and economic 
consequences that an all-out Chilean par- 
ticipation in the war might bring. 

President Rios knew his people. To push 
them was like trying to push the Andes. 
Careful handling would hasten their de- 
cision. Lack of tact might ruin everything, 
for they were sensitive and proud. So the 
President waited. Eventually even the 
most die-hard neutralistas became resigned 
to the break. All members of the leading 
parties, Radical, Socialist, Democratic, 
and Communist, voted in favor of the 
motion. The Conservatives and Liberals 
alone spilt on the issue, three members 
of each party voting for it and five of 
each group opposing it. But the personal 
triumph was Rios’s. He had kept his initia- 
tive in foreign affairs and at the same 
time shared the responsibility of the move 
with the upper house. 

Even before he made his announce- 
ment, the President had taken steps to 
curb Axis influence in Chile by putting 
under military control the strategic ports, 
mining centers in the north, and districts 
of Southern Chile settled by German 
colonists.. Like most South American 
states, Chile must take into consideration 
its large colonies of foreigners. 

There are some 10,000 German nation- 
als living between Temuco and Puerto 
Montt, their two great strongholds being 
Valdivia and Osorno. They are prominent 
in banking, shipping, communications, 
electrical manufacturing, printing, ship- 
building, and foundry works. They domi- 
nate the hotel business. It is said that 
every paper published below Valparaiso 
is German-controlled. 

Foreign-born Italians numbering some 
12,000 are scattered all over Chile, but 
mainly in Santiago and Valparaiso where 
their paper, L’Italia, is printed. The re- 
tail distribution trade is practically a 
monopoly run by Italians. They also op- 
erate numerous large tailoring establish- 
ments and movie houses. 

The Japanese have never been very 
popular in Chile where the immigration 
laws are highly discriminatory against 
Asiatics. But there are now some 700 
Japanese in the country, mostly new- 
comers, who have settled in important 
northern ports and mining towns. It is 
also said that there are about 30,000 Jews 
in Chile, and while attempts to promote 
open anti-Semitism have so far been un- 
successful, their presence has posed a 
delicate problem. 

Chile’s ‘entrance into the anti-Axis line- 
up, despite all these factors, makes it the 
nineteenth Latin American country to 
side with the United Nations, leaving 
Argentina the only republic in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere still maintaining relations 
with the Axis. That Argentina’s position 
would remain completely unaffected by 
the Chilean stand was indicated by Presi- 
dent: Ramon S. Castillo, who told the 
press in Buenos Aires that his policy of 
“prudent neutrality” would not change. 


Swedish Storm Signals 


Ever since the war started, Sweden has 
had a fit of invasion jitters each spring. 
When the ice floes break up in the Baltic, 
and the light returns to the storm-lashed 
north, the tall marksmen in white fur 
coats and sheepskin caps mount a more 
vigilant watch over Sweden’s long fron- 





International 
Hansson varied the Swedish warning 


tiers. And, in the Stockholm Riksdag, a 
member or Minister gets up to proclaim 
in measured but ironclad words that 
Sweden is all ready to fight against any 
attack, 

It happened again this year. Spring was 
still three months away when Prime Min- 
ister Per Albin Hansson issued his sea- 
sonal warning last week. Speaking in the 
budget debate, on a record expenditure of 
$496,250,000 for defense purposes, the 
Prime Minister spoke fighting words to a 
cheering audience. 

Hansson did more than declare that 
Sweden would fight to the limit of its 
power, if attacked. Foreseeing fifth-column 
attempts to hamstring defense by issuing 
false capitulation orders, he revealed that 
the Commander-in-Chief had specifically 
warned all military and civilian authorities 
against such a contingency: “Every order 
which might be distributed that defense is 
to cease will be false.” 


Dutch Daisy 


It was another girl for Crown Princess 
Juliana. Following days of rapt interest on 
the part of patriotic Dutchmen over 
the possible advent of a male heir to the 
throne after 53 years of female rule, the 
new princess, later christened Margriet 
Francisca, was born in Ottawa on Jan. 19. 
The third daughter of Juliana and her 
consort Prince Bernhard (the others are 


Beatrix, 5, who remains heiress after her 
mother, and Irene, 3) was the first mem- 
ber of any European royal family to be 
born in North America. . 

In sharp contrast to the luxurious birth- 
place of the other children—the white pal- 
ace at Soestdijk, Queen Wilhelmina’s wed- 
ding gift to her daughter—the new baby 
greeted the world in an unpretentious room 
in the Ottawa Civic Hospital. But the 
Netherlands national flag hung there: the 
room had been granted extraterritorial 
rights by the Canadian Government so 
that the child, while born on Canadian 
soil, would still owe exclusive allegiance to 
the Netherlands. 

The simplicity of the hospital suite was 
in keeping with Juliana’s manner of living 
since her arrival in Canada on a Dutch 
warship shortly after the German occu- 
pation of Holland. The plump, blue-eyed, 
33-year-old Crown Princess has made her 
home in a rented gray stone house at 120 
Landsdowne Road in Rockcliffe Park, a 
modest Ottawa suburb. In the local shops, 
theaters, and churches, and at the nursery 
school which her older daughters attend, 
the round-faced, plainly dressed young 
woman has become a familiar figure. Occa- 
sionally she has appeared with her 31- 
year-old, German-born husband, a wing 


: commander in the RAF. 


Bernhard reached Ottawa in time last 
week to drive his wife to the hospital in 
a heavy snowstorm. Told by reporters 
that he’d be expected to pass around cigars 
after his child’s birth, the Prince con- 
fessed that he had never heard of the cus- 
tom. Instead, 150 pounds of muisjes, an 
aniseed confection to be spread on buttered 
beschust (rusks), were distributed to all 
Hollanders in Canada. Queen Wilhelmina 
in London sent her new granddaughter an 
heirloom of the House of Orange—an 
ancient jewel in the shape of a daisy 
(Margriet is Dutch for daisy) . Meantime, 
Radio Orange in London warned the peo- 
ple of occupied Netherlands against any 
celebration of the baby’s arrival, lest the 
Nazis take severe reprisals. 


Hot Spuds 


For many months, Britons have been 
cajoled into eating more of the nation’s 
plentiful,.cheap, and nutritious spuds by 
an ingratiating fellow called Potato Pete. 
Attired usually in spats and a jaunty 
rustic hat, Potato Pete grins out of gov- 
ernment literature with such slogans as 
“Tl put pep in your step,” “The’ more 
you serve me the better I can serve you,” 
and “Good taste demands I keep my 
jacket on.” 

Last week, Lord Woolton, the Food 
Minister, chalked up another triumph for 
his whimsical vegetable propagandist. Hot 
baked potatoes garnished with margarine 
or a slice of cheese were put on sale in Pad- 
dington Station, London, at twopenny (3 
cents) each. Purchasers bought the .spuds 
with great pleasure and ate them in station 
refreshment rooms and even aboard trains. 
They went so fast that the Food Ministry 
took under consideration selling them at 
all big railway depots. 
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—IT’S AN EFFICIENT, HIGHLY DEVELOPED 
SUB-CONTRACTING SYSTEM THAT IS HELPING 
OLDSMOBILE DO ITS PART TO “KEEP ’EM FIRING” 


Our fliers have more cannon, our 
tank gunners have more high- 
velocity weapons, our artillery- 
men have more shell— because 
American industry has teamed 
up to Keep ’Em Firing! Scores 
of manufacturing plants, large 
and small, from Massachusetts 
to Missouri, are co-operating 
with Oldsmobile in the produc- 
tion of “Fire-Power”. . . sending 
in a steady stream of vital parts 
for vital weapons of war! Many 


were enlisted in ‘this vital war 
work long before Pearl Harbor. 
All are working wholeheartedly 
today to back up our fighters 
with production. That’s the 
spirit of industry... . that’s the 
plan at Oldsmobile — teamwork 
behind the man behind the gun. 





= 
You, too, can help support the man 

behind the gun by investing in War 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 
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E’S WHAT GOES INTO 
OLDSMOBILE’S 
ANTI-NAZIL NETWORK 


137 Sub-Contracting Plants 
. » « They once made ’most 
everything, from can open- 
ers to sewing machines, 
Today, they're all busy on 
war work for Oldsmobile. 


Covering 10 Different States 
... Sub-contracting. elimi- 
nated needless shifts in war- 
worker population, utilized 
pre-war plantsand machines. 


Employing Over 100,000 
Men and Women... Their 
ranks include thousands of 
experienced craftsmen, and 
many who were specially 
trained for war work — 


ALL DOING THEIR PART TO 


KEEP ‘EM FIRING / 





OLDSMOBILE "“cr** GENERAL MOTORS 


* VOLUME PRODUCER OF “‘FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U.S.A. * 
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Muddled War Labor Policy 
Increases Cases Before WLB | 


Lack of Firmness Leads 
Unions to Ask More and More 
and Helps Perpetuate Board 


Since its creation by President Roose- 
velt a year ago, the National War Labor 
Board has had a hard time keeping up 
with the volume of labor disputes. To add 
to this difficulty, since last October the 
load of wage stabilizing duties had fallen 
into its lap. The better to cope with both, 
the board last week started to get out 
from under some of its man-killing duties. 

Hence “little war labor boards” were 
being set up in each of twelve regions 
throughout the United States to handle 
the hundreds of cases that formerly went 
directly to Washington. By this week or 
next, they were expected to start func- 
tioning. 

To form ten of the twelve new boards, 
the WLB simply reconstituted its existing 
regional advisory boards at Boston, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco. Each regional di- 
rector was named chairman and public 


member of the new group in his area. 
Public, labor, and employer members will 
be added to make four of each, as in 
Washington. Entirely new boards will be 
set up at Detroit and Seattle. So, from 
now on, virtually all labor disputes will 
automatically go to their respective new 
boards which, in conjunction. with the 
United States Conciliation Service, will 
attempt to make local settlements. Re- 
gional decisions may be appealed to the 
Washington master board, which will 
function as a “Supreme Court” for labor 
disputes. Also reserved to the national 
WLB was the right to assume original 
jurisdiction over cases of undefined “gen- 
eral” importance. 

Two additional categories of fact-find- 
ing bodies also were being established to 
facilitate the decentralization program: 
(1) “permanent” tri-partite panels in all 
major cities to receive disputes and place 
them before regional boards; and (2) re- 
gional wage-stabilization directors to 
handle the salary and wage phases of the 
board’s work in each regional office.. 

As heretofore, petitions for approval of 
wage increases will continue to be filed 
with the nearest Wage and Hour division 


field office, which will forward them to 
the regional wage-stabilization director for 
rulings. His decisions may be appealed to 
the regional war labor board, and the 
Washington board will hear appeals from 
the regional bodies. 

This sweeping decentralization program 
admits what nearly everybody knew— 
the WLB’s job was too big to handle 
without help. The twelve new regional 
boards are intended to break this job 
up into little pieces. If the pieces are 
small enough, this may cure WLB’s indi- 
gestion which has caused protracted de- 
lays in hearing hundreds of cases. 


Significance 


On the surface, the expansion appeared 
to be a natural and logical answer to 
growing duties. But what was not so 
readily apparent to the casual observer 
was the reason for these growing duties. 

It stemmed directly from the Adminis- 
tration’s nebulous and often ambiguous 
labor policies; from its insistence on com- 
bining social reform with emergency regu- 
lation. This can be said in another way: 
the absence of a national war labor policy 
designed to treat all alike and expressed 
in clear, definable terms, has created labor 
disturbances. These in turn created the 
need for more machinery with which to 
adjust differences. 

And as each individual unanchored rul- 
ing was made by the board, unions looked 
it over to see if it contained something 
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2. Number of owners and partners 
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week by all owners and partners. 


4. Total earnings of all owners and 
partners per week : 
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International 


Chinese Puzzle: That's what 
New York City’s Chinese laundrymen 
think about the OPA questionnaire 
(left) they got last week. To help them 
understand it, OPA asked questions in 
both English and Chinese—but neg- 
lected to request answers in English. 
If laundrymen use native symbols, the 
questionnaire may become a bigger 


Chinese puzzle to the OPA. 





BOOMERANG 


EVEN the most innocent things can boomerang. 
The umbrella your wife takes shopping... the 
snowball your son throws... the pup your fam- 
ily loves ...can hurt someone and throw you 
into court. 

These things—and countless others—can hap- 
pen either on or off your premises and find you 
without liability coverage. To meet today’s need 
for more complete personal liability protection, 
in a single policy—covering both you and your 


family—The Maryland offers a new comprehen- 
sive policy which insures you against hazards to 
which your residence or apartment, or your per- 
sonal acts, expose you. 

This new policy takes much of the gamble 
out of everyday existence. It frees you from fear 
that innocent acts may boomerang and exact 
drastic financial penalties. 

Ask your agent or broker for full particulars, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 











new that they wanted. If it did, then still 
more cases were brought into being, ad 
infinitum. And because the formula of 
the board calls for some variation of the 
closed shop and the checkoff of union 
. dues—The moot point in virtually all col- 
lective bargaining—there remained little 
need for collective bargaining. Hence not 
only has the WLB encouraged labor to 
bring cases before it, but by its decisions 
has cut out the main props to true bargain- 
ing—that is, give and take. And, further- 
more, since it has based its decisions largely 
on the expediency of the moment (even to 
violating its own Little Steel formula) , 
there can be no end in sight of the con- 
tinuous parade of labor to the WLB’s 
doors. 

To get at the facts behind all of this, 
it is necessary to explore the conditions 
surrounding the creation of the WLB. 
The record shows it to be a creature of 
Presidential executive order—advanced to 
stave off Congressional action on bills pro- 
posing establishment of a national war 
labor policy by statute. Experience has 
shown the WLB to have but one basic 
premise: Organized labor must be com- 
pensated for voluntarily surrendering dur- 
ing this war its one prime economic 
weapon—the right to strike. 

Examination of even this one principle, 
however, raises serious doubt as to its 
validity: have war workers on the pro- 
duction front any more right to strike 
than soldiers on the battle front? 

There, then, is a basic reason for the 
twelvefold expansion of the board, and 
that this reason should lead to a pattern 
conforming with the traditional tendency 
of all government bureaus to expand and 
enlarge themselves is, of course, no sur- 
prise. 

But the move goes yet deeper. There is 
another traditional and more important 
tendency of bureaucracy. This is to per- 
petuate itself. In this connection, it is 
notable that in the announcement of the 
expansion moves, the WLB labeled as 
“permanent” its tri-partite panels in all 
major cities which are to receive disputes 
and place them before regional boards. 

Thus is projected the first part-of a 
bridge of transition from a wartime body 
to one of peacetime permanence—to 
carry on executive order rule as contrasted 
to the statutory functions of such groups 
as the National Labor Relations Board, 
or the established National Mediation 
Board. And it follows very closely the 
public recommendation last week by Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins. She 
praised the democratic functionings of the 
WLB and said flatly that it should be 
carried over into the postwar period. 

But is more bureaucracy what is needed. 
both now and after the war? In looking 
for the answer, it is noteworthy, for ex- 
ample, that labor and management, inde- 
pendent of the WLB, have made much 
progress toward mutual understanding. 
This was true before the war and has been 
accentuated by the war as in the labor- 
management production committees and 
other similar cooperation. 

By the same token, too, shortcomings 
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stimulated offers from used-car dealers to buy up idle automobiles from owners 
—and quite a few offers to sell, too, although many drivers hung on to their 
cars in the faint hope.of more gas later. The ban also induced a 50 per cent drop 
in the auto insurance renewals of one company in the last two months and a re- 
duction of two-thirds in January license registrations in New York City. 





of each have been thrown into sharper 
perspective. Among these, on the part of 
organized labor, are its deficiencies in 
measuring up to the responsibilities in- 
herent in its vaster authority, and its lack 
of control over the rebellious elements of 
its membership; and, on the part of man- 
agement, blindspots to the dynamic forces 
for production and national welfare that 
free workingmen, banded together, do 
Possess. 

So the answer is plain: further progress 
to understanding needs no jerry-built pol- 
icies of expediency (which only create 
misunderstandings and resentment). What 
is needed is a fair, impartial but firmly 
administered national labor policy with 
the stamp of Congressional (the people’s) 
approval on it: this to insure maximum 
war production under conditions best for 
winning the war and most favorable to 
the public and to employer and employe 
alike; and, important in days te come, to 
form the basis for a pattern of sane, sober 
postwar policy in tune with the enlight- 
ened concept of labor-management rela- 
tions. 


Broken Corner 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
other speculators throughout the United 
States, holding an aggregate of a half- 
billion bushels of wheat against price 
rises and for other reasons, last week saw 
the world’s biggest wheat corner start to 
crumble and, with it, hopes for higher than 
parity prices for the bread grain. 

Uncle Sam holds the .corner and he 


decided to let loose. Over a period of years 
the government accumulated a larger sup- 
ply of wheat than any of the fabulous 
speculators of other days ever dreamed of 
doing—235,000,000 bushels of it, equal 
to more than a quarter of a year’s do- 
mestic production. This stupendous total 
was the result of the Administration’s 
farm policies and of legislation prohibiting 
general sale of the grain except at its 
parity price. 

Partly as a result of the corner, gradual 
rises—totaling some 18 per cent in six 
months—brought the market price of 
wheat close to parity, and so the govern- 
ment announced that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. stood ready to sell any or all 
of its holdings at parity. Computed at the 
point of storage, this averaged $1.37 a 
bushel nationally. 

Now that farmers’ and grain traders’ 
hopes for fat profits on their wheat hold- 
ings have been sent aglimmering, the gov- 
ernment expects that this privately owned 
grain will be forced into the markets, 
providing a brake against higher prices. 
Such, of course, was exactly the strategy 


_of the move. 


However, there is another school of 
thought. This holds that while the gov- 
ernment announcement torpedoed hopes 
for the $2 wheat of the last war, a rise 
of several cents a bushel in the parity 
formula (and hence in the market price) 
might be in the offing. This would be 
accomplished if the Farm Bloc were suc- 
cessful in changing the parity formula to 
include farm labor costs. 

That possibility may well militate 
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Behind th 
of War Pre 


Mirractes are performed daily behind that 
curtain. Only occasionally does a revealing ray 
disclose the contribution that industry is making 
to man’s control of material things. 


Undreamed of production records are being set. 
Quantity of accomplishment has assumed a new 
meaning ... yes, and Quality has done likewise. 


That “secret weapon” which is such an aid to 
Dame Rumor is mostly scientific development of 
little things. Added together now, they make 
more powerful weapons for Victory. Put together 
in different proportions tomorrow, they will make 
contributions to better living well nigh beyond 
our powers of imagination. 


ENDUSTRIES like Mallory are making new contribu- 
tions because their products grow out of the service needs 
of their customers. Right now, Mallory’s ultimate cus- 
tomer is Uncle Sam and, in our sphere, we are concen- 
trating on his needs. Our sphere is that of metallurgy 
and electronics. 





One such development is the Mallosil* Process of bond- 
ing dissimilar metals which Mallory has applied to the 
making of better engine bearings. Stresses and strains 
encountered in flying have challenged industry to produce 
better bearings. Mallory Bearings have met the chal- 
lenge and aviation engines are better thereby. 





It is not difficult to foresee that Mallory Bearings may 
have great significance for the motor car, once automotive 
production is resumed. But few would be likely to see 
that same Mallosil Process responsible for better jewelry 
... or many other articles in every-day life . . . produced 
with better quality, at lower cost. 








IN the fields of metallurgy and electronics, hundreds 
of Mallory devices will emerge from behind the curtain 
of war production to contribute to industrial progress. 
You will find them as integral parts of an enormous 
range of products from husky engine bearings to tiny con- 
tacts that make and break electrical current, employed 
in huge industrial machines or ordinary household appli- 
ances. Wherever you find them, you will find precision 
quality to produce greater satisfaction at lower cost. 
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- against any immediate large-scale private 
unloading—at least until the issue is set- 
tled. Meanwhile, of course, the govern- 
ment’s readiness to sell is an effective 
barrier to a runaway market. 

Other farm and food highlights last 
week: 


q When wheat prices went up, the Office 
of Price’ Administration gave millers a 10, 
per cent rise in flour ceilings (NEWSWEEK. 

Jan. 11), but bakers got nothing but ad- 

vice. Among other things, ready-sliced 

loaves (sold for the past fourteen years) 

were ordered eliminated effective Jan. 18 

to save an estimated 64 cents per 1,000 

loaves. Naturally, the OPA’s order created 

a housewife rush to buy knives, bread 

boards, and slicing guides. But the rush 

was quickly brought up short because 

another government bureau, the War Pro 

duction Board, last May had ordered the 
production of household cutlery cut by 

60 per cent. As a result, two Chicago 
cutlery manufacturers were unable to fill 

bread-knife orders. A New York depart. 

ment store that had some did a six-month 

business- in three days. And Washington 

was moved to observe: “All you need is a 

sharp knife. The saw-edged type, popular 
in Grandma’s day, when bread was baked 

at home and sliced hot, is not needed 

They’re distinctly passé.” 


q As he did in the case of potatoes and 
dry beans (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 25), Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
raised goals on sweet potatoes, soy beans, 
grain sorgums, peanuts, flax, and dried 
peas. He announced a $100,000,000 federal 
subsidy program to up the production of 
the war-important crops, explaining that 
“the final revisions” are necessary to pro- 
vide additional protein and vegetable oils 
for human and livestock consumption. 
These subsidies are in addition to regular 
farm payments. 


q Secretary Wickard revived the quietly 
expiring Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corp. with a $225,000,000 shot in the 
arm (from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.). The purpose: to lend money to 
the “in-between class of farmers” who are 
too well off to qualify for Farm Security 
Administration loans, but have not 
enough assets to get money from banks. 
The idea: to help farmers increase pro- 
duction by providing money to buy ma- 
chinery, livestock, and seed. 


4 To insure its projected gains in 1943 
milk production, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment formed a $5,000,000 revolving fund 
to buy milk cattle from farmers distressed 
by a lack of dairy manpower or who, for 
other reasons, would sell the female cattle 
to packers for meat. The purchased ani- 
mals would be moved to other areas for 
resale. This plan went into action Jan. 20 
when the government bought its- first cows 
near Allentown, Pa. 


Pray As You Go 


As it did in November 1941 and again 
in March 1942 (both times before the 
House Ways and Means Committee) , the 
Treasury Department last week once more 
declared itself in favor of putting Federal 
income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Randolph Paul, Treasury general counsel, 
said that Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
had authorized him to say that the Treas- 
ury favored “early enactment” of a law 
that would put tax payments “on a cur- 
rent or more nearly current basis.” 

His words were music in the ears of 
taxpayers who also wanted to pay their 
growing tax obligations out of current 
income, instead of staying a year behind. 
Also good news was the statement from 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee that con- 


sideration of new tax legislation would 
begin this week—and the pay-as-you-go 
plan should be first on the list. When Paul 
added that the Treasury would be ready 
to talk turkey, John Q. Public felt his tax 
troubles were all but over. 

But they may be just beginning. “Pay- 
as-you-go” to the public meant the Ruml 
Plan—forgiving taxes on 1942 income en- 
tirely. But to the Treasury it still meant 
something quite different—paying 1942 
and 1948 taxes together or at best spread- 
ing the 1942 bill over a longer period. If 
John Public gets saddled with this kind 
of a load, he may decide he’s on a “pray-as- 
you-go” plan before the year is over. 


Dress Squeeze 


The Office of Price Administration's 
Order 287, issued Jan. 15 and effective 
Feb. 1, last week had New York’s $400,- 
000,000 dress industry in a dither. The 
new regulation, based on the manufac- 
turer’s average markup in March 1942, 
was intended to make dress costs and 
dress prices hang together and thus stand- 
ardize the profit on any given model on 
an industrywide basis. To do this, a floor 
was placed under manufacturing costs to 
match previously established wholesale 
ceiling prices. Because an obvious way to 
increase profits under ceiling prices is to 
reduce costs—an! quality—OPA ruled 
that manufacturers couldn’t make their 
garments for less money without charging 
less too. 

But industry spokesmen, bitterly resist- 
ing the order, pointed out that their lines 
of dresses might be standardized and even 
eliminated. Today, styles selling at one 
price do not necessarily all cost the same 
to make. For instance, three models in a 
$10.75 wholesale line might cost $7, $7.25, 
and $7.50. Under the OPA’s average- 
markup rule, the minimum cost for a 
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@ 1943 from N Y¥ World-Telegram 


Dressmakers said OPA’s new regulation meant more gewgaws for garments 








..on the Beverage Distilling Industry's 
Part in the War Effort...and the current 










y is alcohol so important to war 
uction and how is it used? 

iohol is a basic ingredient used in the 
| fanufacture of smokeless powder, chem- 
| @al Warfare materials, medical supplies, 
| dvaynthetic rubber. In addition to our 
‘wn needs, large quantities are required 
‘or Lend-Lease needs. » 
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Question of Rationing 


+ HN. Kaltenborn 


NOTED COMMENTATOR AND JOURNALIST 


N RECENT MONTHS I have received a number of letters from 
._my radio and movie audience asking me this question... 
**Will our distilleries continue to produce alcoholic bevera 
during the war?” oS _ 
Frankly, I did not know the answer. I investigated and 
here is what I found out. No distiller is making whiskey today. 
The beverage distilling industry is engaged 100% in producing 
war alcohol for the government. 

As a matter of fact, I discovered that indi- 
vidually and collectively the beverage distilling 
industry offered its facilities to the government 
one year before Pearl Harbor. | : 

Here’s another interesting point. While dis- 
tillers have substantial stocks on hand, made 
during peacetime...enough to last three years 
...they have, in fairness to all, self-imposed a 
system of rationing. This will assure anyone 
interested in purchasing these products that a 
reasonable amount will be available over a 
period of time. - ne 

During my investigation I also learned the 
answers to several other questions. I am telling 
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where does it get it? 8 
heWar Production Board’s 1943 quota 
alls for 530,000,000 gallons. Half is.sup- 

plied by industrial alcohol plants...and 

half by the beverage distilling industry. 


at alcohol, didn't this 











; were able to utilize tile, wood, gl 
lain and other substitutes. 
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2 How much alcohol does the govern- 3. When the distilleries were converted . 
ment require for the war effort and —_— from producing alcoholic beverages . 


. Practically none. To'conserve these much — 
needed materials, the industry's engineers _ 
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“4 How quickly | did the distilleries S 


begin production of war alcohol? 


In most cases, immediately, for the bev- 
erage distilling industry had voluntarily 


_ begun the conversion process long: before - 


the government actually requisitioned its 
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: 7 \s there any sugar used by: the 


distilling industry in oltre whiskey 
or war alcohol? 2 
Sugar is never used in into a okey 


.it is distilled from grain. Likewise 
‘the beverage distilling industry is mak- 


be ing war alcohol aver from ee. 
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10 With the industry 100% con- 
verted for war alcohol, won't the 
federal and state governments lose 
the tax revenue from alcoholic bev- 
erage sales? 


No. The industry can still ee the 


| Public from reserve stocks made during 


4 Peacetime and continue to account for 
er a billion di oll rein taxes yearly. 
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facilities. Today its facilities are “a : 
- 100% to the war effort. 
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5 Howmuchsmokeless powder can be 


produced from the alcohol turned out. 
~ by the distilling industry in one year? 
-.. Enough to supply an armed force of mil- 
. lions of men for three full years, but there 
- are also many other vital needs for indus- . 
trial alcohol besides smokeless powder. 
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- industry's alcohol quota? 





6 Just how much synthetic rubber 
can be produced from the distilli 







The industry’s facilities for prod 
grain alcohol make it possible to in ude 
200,000 tons of rubber from grain in the 
government’s 870,000-ton syathetic ub- 
ber cabs ean 

















8 Will this use of grain deplete the 
stores needed for food? 


No. There is a tremendous surplus. The 


distilling industry is able to transform 
‘109,000,000 bushels of it into vital war 


material. This enables farmers to contrib- 
ute even more directly to the war effort und 
frees much needed granary space. 


9 Will many tankers and tank. ry 
be needed to ship the alcohol from 
the distilleries to war plants? . 
Fortunately, no. The conversion of dis 
tilleries in the mid-west has provided thi 
new ordnance and synthetic rubber plant 
with nearby sources of supply. Tanker 
and tank cars are thus conserved fo 
vital shipments of fuel oil and gasolin 
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Tl The fact that, when war.came, we had 
a full-fledged beverage distilling industry 
in existence made this contribution to the 
war effort possible. Otherwise, it is easy to 
understand how the government would 


have been forced to spend months of time a 


and millions of dollars in building and ren- 
ovating distilleries and training personnel 
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When sometimes you may be 
unable to obtain your favorite 
brand... please remember... 


1 No distiller is making whiskey 
today. 

2 Every distiller is using his plant 
100% to produce war alcohol for 
-the government. 


3 This war alcohol is necessary for 
smokeless powder, chemical war- 
fare materials, medical supplies, 
and synthetic rubber. 


4 The supply of alcoholic beverages 
in storage must be made to last 
longer than originally planned. 

5 Therefore—in fairness to all— 
rationing has been self-imposed to 
assure a reasonable supply over a 
period of time. 


Distilled Spirits Institute, In 
Washington, D.C. 











The first adventurous inhabitant of 
southern Europe who climbed u 
the back of a oe and tts a 
stay there long enough . . . experienced 
a new sensation of speed and power. 
The horse—the first to lend his 
muscles to man’s service — gave man 
the key to a treasure so vast that it 
has not yet been counted. 


Power—the ability to get work done 


some means outside himself that is 


infinitely stronger —has made man 
civilized . . . enabled him to annihilate 


distance and literally move mountains. 
If we read fossil records correctly, 
natural horsepower was the first step 
toward the engines of iron and steel 
that serve us today. 

But, like the horse, these iron and 
steel engines must be bridled and con- 
trolled. The prime movers which man 


Accurate, responsive control of extremely 
heavy loads is a ‘‘must’’ in drilling oil 
wells. Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verters (Lysholm-Smith type) are over- 
whelmingly successful in this exacting work. 






Hydraulic 


The Horse that 


a Treasure 


has created have a common failing: 
They cannot deliver full power until 
they reach a certain speed. That’s why 
it has been necessary to devise some 
means for a moving engine to pick up 
a standing load— 1 this is the busi- 
ness of Twin Disc Clutch Company. 


Because this company specializes in 
the development and manufacture. of. 
these power links, we provide not only 
the most advanced engineering, but 
economy of production as well. Our 
engineers are ready to work with you 
now in planning the application of 
special or standard Twin Disc clutches, 
hydraulic couplings or hydraulic torque 
converters, to your equipment as you 
will be building it, when America is 
once more at peace. Twin Disc 
CLutTcH Company, 1402 Racine 
Street, Racine, 
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“Twila Disc 


CLUTCHES AND HYDRAULIC ORIVES 
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$10.75 dress might be a flat $7.60. This 
would mean costs of the $7 dress would 
have to be built up by 60 cents, the $7.95 
dress by 35 cents, and the $7.50 dress by 
10 cents. 

Thus, the manufacturer would have to 
add extra belts, flowers, buttons, flounces, 
and gadgets—anything to bring the cost 
up to the prescribed level—or else dis- 
card his traditional “price” lines and sell 
each dress at a separate price. Worse 
still, clothes designers would have to 
adapt their designing to costs figured 
to the penny and create clothes with 
an eye to getting in the required ma- 
terials rather than turning out = some- 
thing new. “It’s a mess,” moaned one lead- 
ing manufacturer. 


Labor Notes 


Under orders from President Roosevelt 
to return to work “or else,” 12,000 striking 
anthracite coal miners in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania last week went back to their jobs. 
Thus ended, 24 days after it began, the 
revolt against John L. Lewis and an in- 
crease in United Mine - Workers’ union 
dues—a revolt which at its peak had 
thrown more than 20,000 men out of work 
and cost the country more than 1,000,000 
tons of hard coal. 


4 The American Federation of Labor ex- 
ecutive council, meeting in Miami, (1) 
demanded that Washington keep the 40- 
hour week; (2) insisted that no anti-strike 
legislation be passed by Congress; (3) as- 
sailed Federal control of labor unions; (4) 
plugged for the union shop; (5) endorsed 
increased social-security taxes if they mean 
greater protection, and (6) ratified a CIO- 
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AFL agreement (previously accepted by 
CIO) to stop jurisdictional strikes. 


q The War Labor Board ruled that it had 
jurisdiction over the labor disputes of the 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corp., advertising 
(telephone Red Book) and publishing firm, 
involving 100 of its New York City ad 
salesmen, even though the firm contended 
it was not engaged in war work. In a 
unanimous opinion, the board asserted its 
jurisdiction over any labor dispute, war or 
non-war. This was official confirmation of 
the policy established in the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. case (Newsweek, Dec. 21, 
1942), where no war contracts were in- 
volved. The company has no connection 
with the R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., 
Chicago. printing firm. 


{ In a letter read to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Ralph Bard, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, charged that troop con- 
voys had been held up by the refusal of a 
San Francisco CIO shipyard local to per- 
mit its men to work week ends without 
premium pay. 


Paper Parachutes 


In a Midwestern flood, answering a call 
for typhoid serum in a town cut off from 
land communications, a Civil Air Patrol 
pilot had to search for a soggy patch of 
ground where he could drop his package 
without damage. Fortunately he found it 
on a damp golf course. Another time, when 
a plane was forced down on an island and 
the crew ran out of water, the CAP had 
to drop ice because canteens of water 
would have burst. The crew had to wait 
for the ice to melt to get something to 


It was for situations like these—where 
small parachutes adapted to light loads 
would have made a big difference—that 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co. of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., and the Framingham wing 
of the CAP last week came up with an 
answer. Dennison, long-known for the 
variety of paper products it manufactures 
for ground use, produced one that works 

- in the air—a paper parachute. Designed 
in cooperation with Maj. Robert S. Fogg 
of the CAP at Framingham, the new 
‘chutes were tested experimentally by his 
civilian fliers last year at nearby West- 
boro. Made of a special stock called Para- 
Crepe, they were pronounced perfect for 
dropping emergency supplies. A load of 
25 pounds can be carried without trouble, 
and up to 50 pounds if weather conditions 
are favorable. They are small and light 
and, like the standard cloth product, can 
be repacked and used again. Fogg pre- 
dicted that CAP wings all over the coun- 
try would find them useful. The sale price 
Is $2.75, a fraction of the price of scarce 
silk ones. 





Week in Business 
Morcan Meerine: The general public 
—in the capacity of stockholders—for the 


first time in 80 years attended an annual 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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idhter Plane that can 
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It’s A PART that is ———— plications. But when 
helping to save space and === ss industry swings back to 
weight in today’s fighter planes civilian production, and you 


—and in that new car you'll be buy- _ start catching up on your purchasing, 
ing some day it can mean easier start- | you will find more and more Needle 
ing, easiersteering.It’stheTorrington Bearings in the things you buy. 
Needle Bearing. THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
And that’s not all this unique anti- = TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S.A. © Established 1866 


friction bearing will do. Its unusual Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 

features will be reflected in improve- New York Boston Philadelphia Detrolt 
. Seattle Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 

ments in many of the post-war prod- _Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


wache,. 2 enemy puneinan sane YOU MANUFACTURE A PRODUCT THAT USES 
pr —_, ae - hossenmal IF BEARINGS, see how these features of the 
cleaner thi t takes up Jess room. = Needle Bearing can be used to advantage in 
Or anadding machinethatneeds improving your designs: 


less attention...a lathe that saves 1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
power in your plant. 2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 


“ 3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Right now, of course, all the For complete information on sizes and 


Needle Bearings that Torrington ratings, and for list of typical Needle Bearing 
is making are goingintowarap- _ applications, write for Catalog No. 119. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Roi Nugent’s “Plan for Install- 
ment Selling for Postwar Delivery” has 
aroused such widespread interest and 
won so much support in the few weeks 
it has been before the public that it 
deserves consideration. Mr. Nugent is 
Special Adviser to the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The plan, for the benefit of those 
who have not followed the stories about 
it in the newspapers, provides a means 
whereby a person can buy “certificates” 
during the war on the installment plan, 
which can be converted into certain 
specified articles—automobiles, refrig- 
erators, etc—in the postwar period. 
The incentives for a person to buy such 
certificates are that they give the holder 
a priority in getting the designated 
articles when peacetime production gets 

under way, and second, the certificates 
will have a “merchandise value” 10 per 
cent in excess of what they cost. That 
is, a $100 certificate will buy $110 
worth of goods. If, for any reason, the 
buyer of a certificate does not want to 
convert it into one of the designated 
articles when the time comes, he will 
get back only what he has paid in, 
there being no accumulation of interest 
such as there is on War Bonds. 

The advantages of the plan, in addi- 
tion to those just mentioned, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nugent, are that it would 
provide a certain market for the desig- 
nated merchandise at the end of the 
war, that it would withdraw purchasing 
power during the war and thus lessen 
the danger of inflation, that it would 
help perpetuate existing sales organiza- 
tions of the automobile companies, etc. 
(they sell the certificates) , that it would 

“provide an income to our installment 
finance companies (they handle collec- 
tions), that it would bring in a large 
amount of funds to the Treasury and 
thereby reduce borrowing in other ways, 
and that it would facilitate the balanc- 
ing of supply and demand for goods in 
the postwar period. 


That is an impressive list. of ad- 
vantages. Small wonder that many per- 
sons see in the plan a means for ac- 
complishing much good. But what of 
the other side—of the disadvantages? 
Mr. Nugent in his 120-page mimeo- 
graphed prospectus ignores these al- 
most completely. Here are some of 
them. 

First, why should any producers be 
willing to cooperate in the plan and 
take the certificates in exchange for 








The Nugent Plan in Reverse 


by RALPH ROBEY 


their goods in the postwar period? If 
they do they would be selling their 
goods at approximately a 10 per cent 
discount, for they have to absorb the 
10 per cent write-up in the “merchan- 
dise value” of the certificates. Why 
should they do this when another buyer 
is not only willing but glad to pay the 
full price? Or is it proposed that the 
government will force manufacturers 
to cooperate? If so, it certainly would 
be a curious way to encourage private 
production. And if such compulsion is 
used, how can we make certain that 
prices are not raised by 10 per cent in 
order to cover the discount, thereby 
eliminating the presumed increase in 
the value of the certificate? And how 
can we be sure that deliveries are made 
purely on the basis of the priority num- 
bers of the certificates? Will we have 
to have a bureaucrat in every factory 
and every sales outlet handling the 
goods? 


Secondly, in view of such neces- 
sary uncertainty about the value of the 
priority and the possibility that prices 
will be advanced to cover the discount, 
why should a person buy these certifi- 
cates? As stated above, he gets no in- 
terest on his money. Why not buy War 
Bonds which appreciate in value year 
by year? At the end of the war he can 
convert them into cash and enter the 
market as a real “cash buyer.” Further, 
there is a patriotic impulse that is 
served by buying War Bonds. There 
would be none of this in the purchase of 
these certificates. Almost certainly, 
therefore, the possible sale of certifi- 
cates would be extremely small, and 
such as it is probably for the most part 
would be with funds that otherwise 
would have been used to buy War 
Bonds. 

Finally, and in a way most important 
of all, why should we adopt a plan 
which causes people to spend their sav- 
ings as rapidly as possible after the 
war is over? That might be desirable if 
the postwar danger were one of defla- 
tion. But it isn’t. The greatest danger 
in the postwar period is inflation. What 
we need is a plan which will encourage 
people to hold their savings, not rush 
into the market with them. 

In summary, then, the Nugent plan, 
like most panaceas, is appealing only 


- on the surface. It had best just be for- 


gotten, and the expense of preparing 
it charged off as a needless waste of 
taxpayer’s money. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
meeting of J. P. Morgan & Co. (which has 
been a state-chartered bank since April 
1940). More than 600 stock owners who 
bought the 16,500 shares sold last Febru- 
ary were entitled to attend, but only 52 
persons showed up in the paneled directors’ 
room in New York, including representa- 
tives of management and eight reporters. 
Chairman J. P. Morgan, whose plain dark 
suit matched the somber tones of his fa- 
ther’s portrait at the other end of the 
room, seemed disappointed at the lack of 
questions from the floor (there were only 
two) and after the meeting ended asked 
newsmen: “Couldn’t anybody think of any 
questions?” They respectfully explained 
that reporters, as non-stockholders, never 
asked questions at such meetings, reserv- 
ing them for before or afterward. “Well,” 
said Morgan, “I invite you to ask a few 
next year.” 


Bett Touts: An annual saving to the 
public of approximately $34,700,000 was 
expected to result from action by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
cutting overtime rates on long distance 
(more than three minutes) and reducing 
charges for leased-wire services, The rate 
cuts canceled a Federal Communications 
Commission investigation into A. T. & T.’s 
long-distance and leased-wire charges, or- 
dered last November and designed to es- 
tablish whether increased wartime reve- 
nues made reductions possible. 


Dyes Cut: Lighter colors in clothes for 
men and women and in inks and cosmetics 
were expected to result from a War Pro- 
duction Board order cutting civilian use 
of dyes and pigments this year 40 per cent 
below 1941 figures. The idea was to save 
55,000,000 pounds of raw materials. 


Personne, Notes: P. H. Cummings, 
manager of air express in the central de- 
partment of the Railway Express Agency 
at Chicago, and active in the development 
and promotion of air-express service, was 
made air traffic executive of the entire 
system. J. M. Shanaphy, whom Cum- 
mings succeeded, was made executive rep- 
resentative .. . Charles T. Ruhf, formerly 
operating vice president in charge of fac- 
tories, was named president of the Mack 
Manufacturing Corp. and executive vice 
president of the parent company, Mack 
Trucks, Inc. Louis G. Bissell, member of 
the law firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke 
& Whiteside, New York City, and a com- 
pany director and counsel, was elected 
board chairman of Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Gotp Cross: The United States Shoe 
Corp., Cincinnati, announced that their 
Red Cross shoes for women will be known 
as Gold Cross shoes for the duration. In 
hewspaper ads addressed “to the women 
of America,” the company said the change 
was being made in compliance with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request that the name 
Red Cross” be discontinued for all com- 
mercial products during the war (to: pre- 
vent any commercial benefit from widely 
publicized wartime activities of the Red 
Cross agencies) . The shoes had been called 
Cross for more than 50 years. 

















It will be most difficult for tomorrow’s, 
power engineers to find an insulating team that will match 
the efficiency of Keasbey & Mattison’s “‘Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia and Hy-Temp Insulations. 


Used singly or in combination, these two great heat and 
money saving insulations cover a wide range of tempera- 
ture conditions, ranging from 212°F. to 1900°F. Few other 
materials, if any, can match their qualities of lightness, 
strength and economy ,.. their indifference to long sub- 
mersion in water ... their ability to hold heat-loss to an 
absolute minimum. | 


Helping now to make America unbeatable, it may be 
difficult for some customers to get K&M 85% Magnesia 
and Hy-Temp Insulations for the duration. When the 
war is over, however, both of these industry essentials 
will again be available in large quantities, along with 
other new and improved asbestos products which K&M 
research promises to reveal. 

* * * 
Nature made asbestos ; . 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 








asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestosand magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulati: bestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 








asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumb 's; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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Duke Marks His Band’s 20 Fabulous Years 
With Ellington Week and Carnegie Concert 


Whether you knew it or not, Jan. 17-23 
was National Ellington Week. A project 
sponsored by Duke’s press agent, man- 
agers, and music publisher, the celebra- 
tion even had the blessing of Local 802 
(New York City) of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

For once such a whoop-de-do was legiti- 
mate. If there hasn’t been a National 
Ellington Week before, it’s time somebody 
had one. For (1) Duke Ellington has had 
one of the longest and most consistently 
brilliant careers in jazz music; (2) 1943 
marks the end of his twentieth year as a 
bandleader, and (3) last Saturday night, 
the 28rd, the Negro made his first appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall,* New York, in a 
benefit concert for Russian War Relief. 

Ellington began this career of careers in 


(Edward Kennedy gave way to his repu- 
tation as a sharp dresser) had a small 
band. New York, the Cotton Club, and a 
reputation soon followed, a reputation 
that lasted and is still going strong. 

Twenty years is a long time in the band 
world. It’s even longer when an outfit 
stays on top all the way, as Ellington’s 
has. And for this Ellington’s men can 
thank Ellington’s talents. 

The Duke has never claimed to be an 
exceptional piano player. He’s good, but 
not that good, and nowadays he divides his 
time between playing and conducting. 

But when it comes to composing and 
arranging—that’s where his real interests 


-lie, and that’s where he’s tops. “Sophisti- 


cated Lady,” “Black and Tan Fantasy,” 
“Solitude,” “Caravan,” and “I Let a Song 





Two decades took the Duke to a Carnegie Hall tone poem 


Washington, D.C., where his father was a 
government employe. The Duke was called 
Edward Kennedy Ellington in those last- 
war days when he was about 16 and had 
just won a high-school art scholarship to 
Pratt Institute. But then he started hear- 
ing hot music, and that was the end of 
art. Ellington learned as much jazz as he 
could quickly absorb, played the piano 
around, and by 1923 the 21-year-old Duke 





“Ellington was a bit late in the jazz parade 
that has invaded sacred Carnegie. He’s been 
led by Paul Whiteman, Benny Good- 
man, Fats. Waller, Eddie Condon, and several 
boogie-woogie men. 


Go Out of My Heart” are only a few of 
the hits he has made with the 1,000 songs 
he has written. Or it might be 5,000 songs. 
Ellington can’t keep track of his output. 
He scribbles scores in taxis, trains, planes, 
buses, on park benches, in the kitchen, on 
the tablecloth, or almost anywhere—since 
ideas for tunes constantly run through his 
head. 

Likewise the Ellington arrangements are 
virtually numberless, and are studied by 
nearly all musicians, jazz and long-haired 
alike. For his effects are tricky and com- 
plex and his scores run from hottest jive 
to bluest blues. But since all his music— 


and he means all—is written just for his 
own band, few other orchestras can play 
it Ellington’s way. 

The Duke and his men work together 
like the parts of a fine watch, well-grooved 
from long and easy wear. Three of his 
players have been with him since he be- 
gan; most of the rest have been around 
ten or twelve years. All are crack soloists, 
as they must be, for the music Ellington 
gives them is often well beyond the reach 
of the average player. 

Rehearsals are friendly and informal, 
and any player may halt them to challenge 
a passage or work it over again. “Hey 
Duke,” Rex Stewart, prize cornetist, will 
yell, “this way [a wail], or this way [a 
slightly different wail]?” Sometimes El- 
lington will hold his ears in disgust. Or 
poke his finger in his cheek. Or push his 
inevitable pork-pie hat back on his head, 
then again down over his eyes. All in all, 
the music sounds hideous at rehearsal, but 
somehow, at performance, Ellington and 
his men always crash through with just 
what they were working for. 

Which is exactly what they did at the 
Carnegie Hall concert last Saturday night. 
The house was jammed and enthusiastic. 
Many feet started tapping, though nobody 
went truckin’ or stompin’ down the aisles. 
In the matter of clothes, Harlem outshone 
52nd Street. 

To musicians, the high point of the pro- 
gram was “Black, Brown and Beige,” the 
Duke’s “Tone Parallel to the History of 
the Negro in America.” A product of El- 
lington’s plans for a Negro opera, it was 
brilliant, complex, highly original, but 
much too long. At intermission, Ellington 
got a plaque for his achievements in 
American music signed by everybody from 
Leopold Stokowski to Count Basie. 

With the Carnegie milestone success- 
fully passed, Ellington will undoubted- 
ly have more such concerts. Two are al- 
ready scheduled in Boston and Cleveland. 
“But,” says the 42-year-old Duke, “I 
never worry about the ‘future. It takes 
care of itself.” 


Journey Back 


The heavy fire door at stage left swung 
open slowly. Carefully, wheel chair and 
occupant were lifted down the short flight 
of steps, then rolled across the vast stage 
cluttered with nymphs, satyrs, graces, 
bacchantes, fauns, youths, and maidens. 
From the chair the woman was lifted ten- 
derly to a shell-like divan at stage right. 

Then, last Friday night, the great gold 
curtain of the Metropolitan rose on the 
first act of Wagner’s “Tannhiauser.” On 
the divan at stage right lay Majorie Law- 
rence, the Australian soprano, making her 
first operatic appearance since paralysis 
struck her in Mexico in the spring of 1941. 
As Venus, goddess of love who holds the 
young knight Tannhauser enthralled, Miss 
Lawrence need not rise to her feet. 
Although her condition has improved 
enormously, the singer cannot yet w 
easily enough to meet the demands of 
extended stage action. But from her cush- 
ioned shell she could—and did—meet all 














MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 















Masse it’s the hot and cold towels... Or the 
tingling stuff he puts on your face. 

Or maybe just the improvement you see when 
you look at yourself in the mirror. 


- Anyhow, many a man has got his smile back 
in the barber’s chair . . . the way an open fire lifts 
the spirits . . . or a new dress perks up a woman. 

Funny, isn’t it—how little things count? Espe- 
cially nowadays. Little everyday enjoyments ... 
familiar things around you... simple pleasures... 


They help to turn the dark clouds inside out— 
they boost the old morale. 


eR: 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
- - - with wholesome American food .. . as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 


And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 


_keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 






A cool, refreshing glass of beer— ose wee, 
a moment of relaxation .. . & A 
in trying times like these they " “4 


too help to keep morale up Onoa® 
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the vocal and dramatic. requirements. of - 
the role. 

Last September Miss Lawrence had 
made her first radio appearance (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 14, 1942) since her illness. 
Last November she gave a brilliant Town 
Hall recital which she sang while seated 
on a small couch. And last week, as she 
took her opera curtain call amid three 
minutes’ of applause, Miss Lawrence 
passed still another high milestone in her 
journey back to her career. 


Petrillo Front 


Life on the James Caesar Petrillo front 
was hectic last week. The New York Times 
front-paged a story that unidentifiable 
bands have made bootleg phonograph 
records since the Aug. 1 Petrillo ban. In 
Washington, Thurman Arnold appealed 
his case against the AFM boss to the 
Supreme Court. And because of a wage 
dispute at two Pittsburgh radio stations, 
Petrillo took dance-band pickups off the 
Blue network and CBS. 


RELIGIO 


Baptists in the Soviet 


To Dr. W. O. Lewis, small, plump, and 
white-haired secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, the announcement that 
1,000,000 Russian Baptists will join with 
the 12,000,000 others all over the world in 
a day of prayer Feb. 7 was a personal 
triumph. For more than a decade he had 
been the chief link between the alliance 
and Baptists in the Soviet. Few mis- 
sionaries were allowed in Russia, and he 
had to work by remote control from Paris. 
At first he was able to help establish 
Baptist seminaries in Russia, nurse along 
the churches and schools, and keep in close 
touch with the far-away officials. Then, in 
1929, “a curtain of silence” cut off the 
Russian church from the rest of the world 
as the Soviet embarked upon a new suc- 
cession of religious persecutions. 

At last, late in December 1942, the cur- 
tain was drawn aside: American Baptists 

















Self Restraint 








Our Lord 


Unity, Iron, and Symbols: symbol of the brotherhood of man, the 
Chapel of the Friendly Bells, for Protestant, Jew, and Catholic alike, was built 
{and dedicated last week) by Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Youngs- 
“town, Ohio. This is the Bride’s Room, with mirrors and ironing facilities for 

rumpled gowns and trains. Also pictured are some of the unique symbols which 
speak a timeless language from arch, pane, beam, and stone. 


got a telegram thanking them for the 
$1,000 check they. had sent to their Rus- 
sian brethren. This month brought an- 
other message of New Year and victory 
greetings. It meant that the church in 
Russia was experiencing a greater freedom 
of operation than anyone had dared hope. 
Overjoyed, the American Baptist churches 
declared in their day-of-prayer proclama- 
tion: “We shall pray that myriads in 
mighty Russia shall. enjoy freedom and 
find fullness of life in fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Lewis contends 
that Russian Baptists have actually been 
happier under Stalin than they were under 
the czar. They sprang up about 70 years 
ago in a series of revivalist offshoots from 
the Orthodox Church and from among 
German Lutheran immigrants. They 
adopted the name “Baptist” after the 
western Baptists had discovered the sim- 
ilarity of their beliefs and practices, the 
latter including immersion. And most of 
them were peasants or middle-class, with 
none of the political power that brought 
Soviet wrath down upon the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Also, Russian Baptists 
had none of the official ties to churches 
abroad that brought the Roman Catholics 
into disfavor. So they rode out the revolu- 
tion—and the Lenin drive against Ortho- 
doxy—comparatively unmolested. 

But in 1928 came the five-year plan— 
and with it steps that did everything but 
outlaw religion. The six-day week was 
instituted, Sundays disappeared. Religious 
teaching for anyone under 18 was con- 
sidered an offense against the state. Print- 
ing of Bibles was forbidden. Some 1,000 
clergymen were imprisoned or sent into 
exile on charges of “plotting to overthrow 
the government.” Toughest of all, the 
government-backed and powerful League 
of Militant Atheists was given free rein. 
Through all this, however, the Baptists 
kept reading their old Bibles and chose 
laymen to preach in place of the exiled 
ministers. 

Later the grip was relaxed, but 1937 
brought a new wave of suppression. For 
under the 1936 constitution Russia was to 
hold an election. Fearing that the clergy 
might influence the vote, the government 
assigned a conscientious OGPU agent 
named Yezhoff to see that they didn’t. He 
was a little to effective: he sent so many 
clergymen and personal enemies into exile 
that he himself was finally purged. 

Now, apparently for the sake of war- 
time unity and to placate the other Allies, 
civil rights have again been restored in 
Russia and the clergy is allowed to vote. 
The seven-day week is back, school text 
revisions have eliminated offensive refer- 
ences to religion, and open funerals, with 
great crowds of townsfolk carrying icons, 
are again common. The atheist newspaper 
Bezbozhnik—Without God—has been li- 
quidated (its final edition went so far as 
to attack Hitler for persecuting religion) . 
Altogether Dr. Lewis sees these trends as 
signs that religious toleration in Soviet 
Russia will be more than temporary— 
particularly for the unpolitical-minded 
Baptists. 
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WE GOT OUT OF THE KITGHEN 





The American kitchen—the heart of the | American way of living. So after Uncle Sam . 
home. +** When women were urged “to get —_—ihhas arranged the Peace, we intend to con- 


out of the kitchen” it was merely to sug- _ tinue to explore. It might not necessarily 





i gest that by better, more efficient and _ be back to the kitchen for us, but with 

; economical equipment they would have — what we have learned at American Central, : 
r time to explore the rest of the and with what we intend to remem. | 
: home and have added leisure. +** BES ber after our tremendous war ef- | 
Well, we helped a lot in that era, iy <Q fort, we know it should be of great ; 
. processing formed steel sinks, steel ‘ s je value to the new American Home. | 
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te The victorious peace will find 


kitchen cabinet equipment, metal Re 
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ART 


Whitney at the Met 


American artists were the Raggedy Anns 
and Andys of their country in 1908 when 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, heiress and 
sculptress, opened two galleries in her 
studio building on West Eighth Street, 
New York, and invited young artists to 
exhibit. By 1928 they still appeared lowly 
in the patrician eyes of the Metropolitan 





_ Museum of Art. 


But in that year Mrs. Whitney thought 
about closing down her galleries because 
dealers were at last beginning to take on 
her function of showing American talent. 
She offered her private collection of 600 
paintings to the Metropolitan. The reply: 
“We don’t want any more Americans, we 
have a cellarful.” 

So Mrs. Whitney enlarged her Eighth 
Street premises and in 1931 opened her 
own museum: the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. But Mrs. Whitney was a 
full-time professional sculptor in her own 
right. The running of the museum as of 
the galleries she delegated to her friend 
Mrs. Juliana Force, an ex-schoolteacher 
and wife of a chemist. Through constant 
visits to galleries and artists’ studios, plus 
regular inspection of pictures submitted to 
the museum, the forceful Mrs. Force be- 
came an outstanding expert on the work 
of America’s foremost artists. The famous 
Whitney annuals were visited by museum 
heads and private purchasers from all over 
the country. Artists called her the Dowa- 
ger Queen of American Art. 

Consequently it was like the explosion 
of a demolition bomb when the announce- 
ment came last week that the Whitney 
would merge with the Metropolitan. Be- 
fore Mrs. Whitney’s death last April, 
Francis Henry Taylor, the Metropolitan’s 
progressive new director, had discussed the 
idea with her. Mrs. Whitney was agreeable 
because she realized her museum couldn’t 
continue indefinitely on the $2,500,000 
provided in her will. And for the Metro- 
politan, the amalgamation meant a major 
step toward realizing its tardy hope of be- 
coming a center of American art as well 
as a repository of ancient treasures. 

After the war Mrs. Whitney’s bequest 
will build a new wing to the Metropolitan 
for the Whitney’s 2,000 paintings and 
sculptures, as well as the Met’s American 
collection. The Whitney’s purchasing fund, 
doubled by the addition of the Met’s 
Hearn Fund, will be administered by Mrs. 
Force as Advisory Director to the Trustees. 

Meanwhile, the Whitney will close Feb. 
25, to reopen in the regular Metropolitan 
galleries with an Annual Exhibition in 
April 1944. The final show in its own pink 
stucco home began this week: it is a 
large memorial exhibition of the work of 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 


Ideal General 

Lt. Gen. Lesley McNair didn’t really 
want to have his portrait painted and tried 
to hush-hush the whole affair. But his pub- 
lic-relations staff won out and last week 


let NEwsweexk in on what had been a 
military secret. 

It was the staff’s idea in the first place. 
Working in its pictorial section was a Sgt. 
Willard Cummings who, in civilian life, 
was a high-priced portrait painter.” The 
staff chose the general as an appropriate 
subject. But. McNair, who is the extraor- 
dinarily energetic Commanding General 
of the United States Army Ground Forces, 
protested he had no time for a sitting. 
After much persuasion he agreed that the 
sergeant could sit in his office and make 
preliminary sketches. Cummings did—for 
ten hours. Most of the time, he could see 
only the top of his sitter’s head, as the gen- 





International 


eral busied himself bending over plans and 
papers, but the artist sketched furiously 
whenever McNair moved away from his 
desk. 

Cummings has painted such t as 
Katharine Cornell and Archbishop Spell- 


_ man without a tremor, but the sergeant 


was admittedly awed by proximity to his 
general. Perhaps that is why the portrait 
—finally finished after three months of 
spare-time labors and hung in the Army 
War College—turned out to be what the 
general himself complained was a highly 
idealized version of his likeness. It pic- 
tures the wiry, hard-bitten 59-year-old 
Scotsman with stern lips and strong jaw 
as a youthful, broad-shouldered giant with 
stern lips and strong jaw. The general 
weighs about 155 pounds and is 5 feet 8 
inches tall, with grayish sandy hair. His 
reticence is legendary with his colleagues. 
He has been called “the Army’s spark 
plug” and one of its best brains. He 
says of himself: “I am a pick and shovel 
man.” 





*Since finishing this portrait, Cummings has 
been in the Officers Candidate School for the 
ground forces at Fort Belvoir, Md. 





EDUCATION 


Tresidder Gets His Man 


The difficult three-year task of trying 
to find a new president for Stanford Uni. 
versity came to an end last week for the 
tall and slender Dr. Donald B. Tresidder. 
Dr. Tresidder, the searcher, was unani- 
mously chosen for the post by his fellow 
members of the board of trustees. As head 
of that body, the 48-year-old Stanford 
alumnus and doctor of medicine had trav. 
eled East only last month to interview 
possible candidates. While he was away, 
the heads of the university’s ten schools 








McNair—Art made the general young and chesty 


submitted a petition to the board asking 
that Tresidder be chosen. 

The son of an Indiana country doctor, 
Dr. Tresidder first taught in a one-room 
country school. He started at Stanford as 
a pre-med student, cooking for room and 
board in a math professor’s home. Now 
president of the Yosemite Park & Curry 
Co., he has spent many years in adminis- 
tration and prometion of camps and win- 
ter sports among the area’s peaks and 
lakes. But he wrote years ago: “My chief 
interest in public service is Stanford.” 
When he takes over at the beginning of 
the next academic year, the new prexy 
will succeed Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur—also 
a medical doctor—who was elected life- 
time chancellor of Stanford upon his re- 
‘tirement last June after 26 years in office. 


War’s Square Pegs 


War industry and its lathes and tools 
looked like never-never land to the tired, 
uneasy man with the vanishing “non- 
essential” business. Then. the universities 
stepped in. Next week, the wartime 
science of man conversion reaches out 


and up to Harvard’s Graduate School of 
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Your Red Cross follows 
U.S.A.’s Armed Forces around 


a | the world and performs 
Me Nares'e Aidests ace an vital home tasks, too... 
tion in a practice air raid : 

drill. First Aiders are ready. 





2 At an Airfield: Red Cross Motor Corps members, skilled 3 meng the Lincs volunteer in Iceland, England, Ireland, Australia — wher- 
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SOME OF THE OTHER ACTIVITIES 
OF YOUR AMERICAN RED CROSS: 
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With our armed forces everywhere 
go Red Cross Field Directors, known 
as **Mr. Trouble-Busters,’? whose 
job it is to relieve the service man 
of all personal worries and thereby 
make him a better fighting man. 


Red Cross Production Workers’ 
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Business Administration, where 150 care- 
fully picked men between the ages of 35 
and 60 go back to school. Under a fifteen- 
week, tuition-free program sponsored by 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program of the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education, men dis- 
placed from peacetime businesses will be. 
drilled to qualify for supervisory jobs in 
war industries. They will pay only for 
room and board ($14.50 a week) and their 
textbooks. 

Just to enroll in the course takes men 
of high caliber; applicants must have at 
least two years of college and outstand- 
ing experience and ability in business. 
There will be few lectures during the 
strenuous 40-hour week. Instead the men 
will plow through tough case studies on 
accounting and manufacturing costs, in- 
dustrial purchasing procedure, priority and 
allocation problems, etc. If they don’t flunk 
out, men who once were making as much 
as $15,000 a year will wind up prepared to 
fill more than one factory job. 

Harvard’s course is longer and more 
thorough than other ESMWT programs, 
and these have a remarkably high place- 
ment record. Thus, of the 4,186 men and 
women turned out by De Paul University 
in Chicago since it became the first to 
adopt ESMWT last March, virtually all 
have found work. After the thirteen-week 
course, 
salesmen got good jobs with Buick. 
Chrysler, Pullman, and other local plants 
making tanks and guns. More than once, 
a single employer has bid for a whole 
graduating class. 

It’s the same story at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which began taking 100 
college graduates per thirteen-week course 
in May. Of the 72 who completed the first 
term (ten dropped out to take war jobs 
even before the course ended, and the rest 
left because of illness and other causes) , 
many were offered as many as four jobs 
each. One ex-investment-house employe, 
for example, graduated from the Penn pro- 
gram to become a production expediter for 
a war plant. A chain-store executive is the 
successful production manager for a ship- 
yard. And at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, which started a program in July, a 
salesman took the ten-week course and 
wound up as personnel manager of a war 
factory. 


Chicago Britannica 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, oldest 
continuing reference work in the world, 
last week shrank back into the academic 
atmosphere it unfailingly exudes. The en- 
tire corporation was given to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. To many researchers, who had en- 
visioned the 35,000,000-word work as 
emanating from some omniscient schclar’s 
sanctum, the reminder that it had been 
owned since 1920 by a mail-order house 
came as a distinct shock. Sears itself had 
decided that publication of the 175-year- 
old Encyclopaedia’s 23 volumes ranging 
from “A to Anno” to “Vase to Zygo” 
(plus index and atlas—the 24th volume) 


former brokers and automobile - 


was scarcely a proper part of its retail 
business. 

But had it not been for the generosity 
of Sears the Britannica would have gone 
out of existence in the depression that fol- 
lowed the last war. The firm took it over 
at the behest of its late philanthropist- 
president, Julius Rosenwald, just when it 
looked as though publication might be 
halted and the book’s engraving plates 
might be destroyed. The Encyclopaedia 
will henceforth bear the name of a uni- 
versity, as it had once before—in its fa- 
mous “Cambridge Edition,” published in 
England nearly 30 years ago. But aside 
from editorial committees organized from 
the faculty to determine revision of ar- 
ticles, the University of Chicago will act 
only as a sort of holding company for the 
organization, whose editorial and business 
staff will remain intact. 

Chosen for the gift because of the 
“cordial relationships” existing between 
Sears and the university, Chicago will also 
control its minor publications, such as the 
Junior Britannica, as well as the sub- 
sidiary companies in England, Canada, 
and South Africa, which make distribution 
worldwide. 


BOOKS 





The Whole Heart 

Trying a new career is getting to be a 
habit with the Howe family. Three years 
ago Quincy Howe began to sandwich news- 
casting with book editing. His sister Helen 
is the well-known monologuist. She has 
toured from California to London and done 
special shows in the White House and at 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent’s in Lon- 
don. In December, she gave a monologue 
before the music began on a schedule of 
four performances of the Boston Sym- 
phony, of which: her author and editor fa- 
ther, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, is trustee. Her 
next tour to the West Coast starts in April. 
And meanwhile she, too, has struck out 
with a new career by producing her first 
novel. “The Whole Heart” may be a dark 
horse to some—but not to persons who 
have seen Miss Howe’s shows and are aware 
that she herself composes her own mono- 
logues. They already know she can write. 

This first novel is the story of Jim Hurd, 
literary lion, the way the four women in 
his life tell it. From the masculine point of 
view, it is just possible Jim got more than 
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Dates by Coupon: At the University of Oregon, they have to make 
the grades. to get the dates. Phi Beta Kappa candidates have unlimited X- 
cards; dummies get A-cards worth one date a week. Yeah, there’s a black market. 











AN “E” FOR MAKING VALVES 


Sure we feel honored. 


There are about 15,000 of us here 
at the Chicago Works of Crane Co. 
who are mighty proud to wear our 
“E” pins—mighty pleased at the team- 
work of management and workers 


that has won us the Army-Navy “E”.: 


It takes a lot of bearing down, a lot 
of sweating, to get that recognition. 

We are proud that the skill and 
“know how” we acquired during the 
years of peace are recognized by the 
Navy and Army as being so impor- 
tant to the conduct of the war—proud 
that we are awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for making what we have always 
made—only more of ’em. 


We'd like to tell you how many 
valves we are making. But the Armed 
Services wouldn’t want us to. You can 
guess it’s plenty, though, when you 
think that, below decks, every cruiser, 
destroyer and battle wagon is a maze 
of piping—when you think of the 
scores of shipyards turning out these 
fighting craft and cargo craft—when 
you think of the valves needed by the 
Army in bases, cantonments and 
ordnance plants throughout the 
country. 


You can get some idea of what this 
means when we tell you that Crane, 
the world’s largest producer of valves, 
has doubled and redoubled its capac- 


ity to help control the vital flow of 
steam and water, oil and gasoline— 
for our Navy and Merchant Marine. 

So, here at Crane we're proud of 
this Army-Navy “E” and assure Amer- | 
ica that it will help us bear down— 
help us get our end of this war job 
done so we can all get back to the 
jobs of peace. 

Crane Co. 
836 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Whenever you see a valve—whenever 
you turn a faucet, let it remind you of 
how much Crane flow control has con- 
tributed to the American way of life. 








One book our boys want 


and 


YOU can win their deep-felt gratitude 
by. sending them a copy NOW 


ouR boy and his buddies are funny about 
Y ‘religion. When they talk about it at all, it 
is awkwardly expressed as though to conceal 
their deeper emotions which are now such an 
important part of their daily lives. Even you— A 
his parents, his sweetheart, his best friend— 4 
are rarely admitted to these innermost thoughts 
of his. How typical of him to think it a sign of 
weakness to depend upon a Power higher than 
himself for strength and courage! 

Yet your boy today respects the watchful 
guidance of this Power more than ever before. 
And just as you once heard his bedside prayers, 
just as you once told him his first Bible stories— 
you can help him now—with this living, inspir- 
ing book: STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to God “a 
and Country. a 





need above all else.. 






ae 


Over600,000 Copies Already Printed 
STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is a book of daily devotions 


for men at war: a simple, two-minute message and prayer 
for every day im the year. A book for real men. The con- 


faces of men under fire. Strong, courageous, fighting 
words spring from these pages to slug it out with the 
doubts, fears, and temptations that assail men who are 
face-to-face with their strange new life. 


ness men have contributed to make this book one of 
the leading war-time best-sellers. Not only individuals, 
but business organizations, churches, societies and 
clubs have sent STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to former 
members and employees now in the armed forces. For 
this book “has what it takes” to strengthen the faith 
and fortify the spirit of a fighting man. 


"should receive it from you—either by itself, or as part 
of one of your “packages from home"—he will be 
inexpressibly grateful. 





face of war, and the 


America’s leading churchmen and prominent busi- ; 


Your boy may never ask for this book. But if he 


To God and Country 


tributors are men who have seen the 
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Edited by Chaplain Norman E. Nygaard 


Contributions by 370 of America’s 
Leading Churchmen and Business Men 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is handy pocket 
size. Printed on sturdy, thin paper, its nearly 
400 pages bulk no thicker than ¥, of an inch. 
Its strong, flexible binding comes in two 
colors: blue with blue silk marker, for Navy, 
Coast Guard, Merchant Marines; or khaki, 











fui your business letter. 
id. special mailing cartons 
are available in quantities of } 
dozen or more at nominal price. 
You can mail STREN 
FOR SERVICE to caps 
. ieosints anywhere, but 
soldiers in the U. S. only. 
Postage: 3 cents. ‘ 











with brown marker for Army and Marines. | a aueaneinr cae 
SEN D N 0] M 0 N EY Orie maples I RETR “copies of STRENGTH 


The coupon here is all you need send us to re- 
Simply give the postman 75¢, plus-few cents 

ts Ry the bdok's arrival. And if the book 
is not precisely what you want, you may return 
it to us in 5 days for full refund. To insure 


Plea 
FOR arava in binding — 
: ive n $ 
ceive a copy of S GTH FOR SERVICE. fi pd gone H {oS moe 
for full refund of purchase price. (Be sure 
check binding” desired). Price $7.50 per dozen. 





ified below. I will 
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return books within 5 ~~ 











prompt delivery of your copy (or copies), we po" copies in KHAKT ............ copies in BLUE 
ur; NOR to send 1 your order without delay. Neme 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, Dept. 
21, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. Address 
State. 





SAVE CARGO SPACE — Send your  pavheses City 
now, while the boys ave still on this side. Avoid 

delay due to shipping restrictions abroad. The 
boys need STRENGTH FOR SERVICE wher- 
ever they may. be. 
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his share of articulate women. One of them 
finally asked his best friend what kind of 
woman a man should marry if he didn’t 
want one who understood him. “Why,” she 
was told, “probably someone about as un- 
ne and reassuring as a warm 

t ed 

Sally Briggs, his second wife and the 
last of the quadrilateral, was the warm 
bath. Romping, extrovert, “slews-of-love 
Briggsy” was a comfort after the chills and 
fever of a small-town romance, a sophisti- 
cated marriage, and a grand passion. 

Hurd jilted Mary Leverett, the first 
woman who loved and understood him, 





_ Helen Howe started a new career 


and she became an eminent doctor. Bar- 
bara Ramsay, the second woman, was the 
glamorous New Yorker he married. Five 
years later she began to keep a diary, had 
a nervous breakdown, and was cured, di- 
vorcing him to marry again. Constance 
Field, the third woman, killed herself when 
Jim Hurd married Sally Briggs. 

Using three sets of letters and a diary, 
the monologuist shows through the novel- 
ist. Her home truths spark and crackle 
over the ruin one “half-hearted and well- 
meaning man” can bring about. (THE 
Wuote Heart. By Helen Howe. 315 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.50.) 


Violence in Lisbon 


After France fell, the neutral port of 
Lisbon became the escape valve of Europe. 
Refugees of every kind, exiles both politi- 
cal and artistic, ex-rulers, spies, assassins, 
and nervous plutocrats all jammed the 
lazy city. They clogged ship and Clipper, 
but many clung to an old purpose of 
defeat while the “gentle, dingy sadness of 
Lisbon gathered them in.” : 

Frederic Prokosch, the talented Ameri- 
can poet, traveler, and novelist, arrived in 
Lisbon from France ahead of the main 
current. He had not intended to stay two 
weeks, let alone two years. The capital 
city of escape mushrooming atop & 
European promontory corresponded to the 
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world of psychological escape, death, and 
decay of his novels and poems. 2 

Lisbon is the limbo of Western man, 
and a man-of-good-will turned assassin is 
the hero in “The Conspirators,” Pro- 
kosch’s fourth novel since “The Asiatics” 
introduced his darkling talent in 1935. A 
Dutch anti-Nazi, Vincent Van der Lyn, 
breaks prison and hunts down his betrayer, 
a Fascist whose name he doesn’t know 
until the kill. A moment later he learns 
that his former mistress, Irina Petrova, 
has been in love with their common enemy. 
The lady cheapens the plot, but she is 
exciting to meet. 

From the afternoon of one day to the | 
dawn of the next, Vincent changes from 
a man of thought to a man of action. 
Highlighted scenes and almost aimless en- 
counters knit him stage by stage to his 
purpose. Quintanilla, his fellow conspira- 
tor, cracking under the strain, took to 
rouging his lips. Irina Petrova, tender but 
certainly in love with someone else, left 
him free. The sight of his victim cringing 
and screaming before the knife came down 
(“It was his blood screaming”) inspired 
in Vincent more love than he had ever 
known before. 

“The Conspirators” is more excited, but 
not more exciting, than André Malraux’s 
“Man’s Fate,” with which it begs to be 
compared. (THe Consprrators, By Fred- 
eric Prokosch, 338 pages. Harper, New 
York, $2.50.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 
Sue Diep a Lapy. By Carter Dickson. 


266 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. The 
lovely Rita Wainwright may have been a : COUN TS E VEN 
_ when she — but utc she and i 

r lover jumped off a cliff or were merely ‘ 44 
pushed is a problem that baffles an old MORE THAN QUANTITY 
patel doctor and Sir Henry Merrivale 
_ — rile Dg? + gg ear! That's what experience on the fighting front has proved, as Donald Nelson 
with a broken toe, provides not only the . recently told newspaper men in Philadelphia. Under stress of battle, 
ray of light but a good deal of humor as quality is of vital importance in guns, tanks, ammunition and planes. 
he terrifies the local inhabitants with a . ; . pahet ‘ , 
juggernaut motor wheel chair. One of Dick- It is up to American industry to maintain the highest uniform quality 
son’s best. in these war materials for our fighting men. 
ree — oe fag - While machine tools assure quantity—QUALITY can be obtained only 
York. $2. lite Brie aig eq st the by proper dimensional control through the use of reliable precision 
Willoughby Hospital staff shook their OSEME: CQO. 
heads when the ex-schoolteacher said old 
Hetty Willoughby’s death was murder. * 2 * 
Even her detective-husband ascribed : 
Sarah’s su spicions to her “interesting con- Sheffield's specialists in Dimensional Control are authori- 
dition.” Then murder struck again and ties on maintaining uniform quality in manufactured parts. 
again, with young O’Brien thoughtfully 
delaying his appearance until Sarah and 
the police gauged the psychological over- 
_ of a well-conceived and written 
puzzle. 
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This is not a true detective story—but it 
18 a superb thriller. It is the story of an 
England that knows the Nazis have an al- 
Most finished tunnel bored under the 
Channel, from which their invading hordes 
are likely to pour at any moment. But 
what the British-don’t know is where the 
tunnel’s mouth will be. 









After the beachhead— WHAT 7 


© It takes dauntless courage and split-second timing to estab- 
lish a beachhead in the face of enemy fire. But even this is 
not enough unless the landing troops are immediately sup- 
ported by reinforcements and a constant flow of supplies. 


With America and her Allies fighting an offensive war on 
world-wide fronts, the task of maintaining ever-lengthening 
supply lines constitutes the most gigantic transportation job 
ever undertaken, The growing striking power of the United 
Nations everywhere is: proof that this big job is being done. 


The War Shipping Administration, the Army Air Trans- 
port Command and the Naval Air Transport Service have 
organized and are directing these amazing movements of 
men and materials. 


American Export Lines, which for the last 20 years has 
regularly served North Africa, Mediterranean and Eastern 
ports; and American Export Airlines, which is flying across 
the North and South Atlantic — are doing their part in this 
battle of transportation. 








American Export =... 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Collingwood’s Beats 


No American newspaperman can con- 





fidently claim to be the ace correspondent 


in French North Africa. Before so claiming, 
he must uneasily consider a radio war 
reporter: Charles Collingwood of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. At least a 
half-dozen times since the American troops 
landed last November, Collingwood has 
beaten his newsprint rivals via the micro- 
phone. His broadcasts have created at least 
the illusion of uncanny insight; sometimes 
they have caught the turn of events days 
in advance of official releases. Newspapers 
in both America and Britain have quoted 
him increasingly. 

To begin with, Collingwood on Christ- 
mas Eve scored a 23-minute beat on the 
details of Admiral Darlan’s assassination 
and then guessed correctly that General 
Giraud would become the new High Com- 
missioner. The CBS correspondent was 
ahead also with news of the assassin’s ex- 
ecution and the arrest of twelve persons 
allegedly plotting the death of Giraud. A 
fortnight ago, Collingwood added to the 
string of scoops. On Jan. 11, he hinted at 
Royalist participation in the intrigue. Two 
days later, he broadcast a storybook in- 
side account of Monarchist opportunism 
touching the Darlan murder plot (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 25). This was pooh-poohed 
somewhat by Collingwood’s newspaper col- 
leagues but never really contradicted. 

Only 25 years old; the husky, blond- 
haired reporter now. holds the top spot 
among radio reporters. He teams news 
sense with a natural radio voice, mature 
and well-modulated, which many mistake 
for that of a man of 40. 

Nothing in Collingwood’s early life 
pointed to his successful . broadcasting 
career. One of six children, he is the son of 
a forestry expert. He studied pre-law at 
Cornell University, and on July 1, 1939, 
set out for Europe with a Rhodes scholar- 
ship and a fellowship with the Students 
International Union in Geneva. When war 
broke out in September, Collingwood was 
hired by: the United Press to serve as 


-local Oxford correspondent. During the 


winter holidays, he worked for the UP in 
Amsterdam, getting out before the Nazis 
arrived. 

Back at Oxford, he found it “harder and 
harder to care about medieval law with 
Armageddon coming closer and closer.” So 
he went to work in the London UP office 
and in March 1941 joined CBS. In London, 
Collingwood became known for his athletic 
ability (he pitched the correspondents to 
victory over a Marine Corps baseball team 
and won the title of “the poor man’s Bob 
Feller”) , his skill at poker, and his scrupu- 
lous dress (he was known as the best- 
dressed newspaperman and claimed Am- 
bassador Biddle copied him in wearing 
stiff-bosom shirts with horizontal stripes). 

The CBS reporter arrived in Algiers with 
the British troops. His regular two-and-8- 
half-minute broadcasts twice a day (8 a.m. 
and 6:45 p.m. EWT) from Radio Algiers 
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Collingwood scored on the newsmen 


over the CBS coast-to-coast network didn’t 
eat up enough of his nervous energy. So 
several times since, he has abandoned Al- 
giers and toured the front lines in Tunisia. 

But radio reporting has ‘its snags, too, 
judging by Collingwood’s letters home. He 
grumbles about the partiality shown news- 
papermen. “Generals,” he wrote once, 
“think of radio as they used to think of the 
tank and dive bomber—an incomprehensi- 
ble device to be lookgd on with suspicion 
and treated with caution.” 


Traffic Crusade 


The passenger car slid for hours about 
the dimmed-out streets of metropolitan 
New York. Other drivers paid little atten- 
tion. But last week several of them were 
regretting the slight, for the occupants of 
the cruising car were Dave Driscoll, chief 
of WOR’s War Services and News Divi- 
sion (NEwswEEK, Nov. 2, 1942), and his 
assistant, John Whitmore. They were out 
to prove that lack of police enforcement of 
traffic laws was chiefly responsible for the 
appalling number of nighttime accidents 
(1,800 in December alone) and that many 
drivers still disregarded measures to con- 
serve gasoline and rubber. 

During the four nights the two toured 
the city, trailing autos, taxis, buses, and 


trucks, they recorded their observations ° 


on a portable machine. Later they con- 
densed the six hours of recordings into a 
30-minute program and presented the re- 
sults over WOR on Sunday, Jan. 17. They 
pulled no punches and withheld no license 
‘numbers. What they uncovered: 


{| Taxis were the worst violators of the 20- 


mile speed limit, but all kinds of vehicles . 


were guilty. Half the time the hacks 
cruised without fares, and most of their 
Passengers rode to and from amusement 
areas. 


{ Driscoll and Whitmore failed to encoun- 


. ter a single policeman making an arrest for 


a traffic violation. They met only one mo- 
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TRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


F you do, you'll understand what we mean when we say the 

Hotel New Yorker offers you more real value for your 
dollar in downright comfort and satisfaction. It has every- 
thing: location, reputation, cuisine, service, accommodations; 
everything that will make you feel you’re living—not merely 
stopping—in the big city. The 3,000,000 satisfied guests 
who've patronized the New Yorker since 1930 know what 
we mean. And their very number is the finest reference we can 
give you. Stop with us just once and, like everyone else, 
you'll return again and again. 















































A {,, Caran 
Make this your New York address from now on! 


Home of America's sensational 

new hotel service 
PROTECTO-RAY BATHROOMS 
oethey’re ultra-violet rayed! 































































There are many useful G/W 
“business helps’ that meet the 
war-time need for greater effi- 
ciency. They enable people to do 
more work and do it better and 
faster...speed up office routine. 
Leading stationers and office 
equipment stores offer a variety 
of practical and economical 
Globe-Wernicke office accesso- 
ries, filing equipment and sup- 
plies. See your local dealer who 
will be glad to serve you. 








furnished in one 
3x5”, 4x6” and 5x8” cards. for card index 
filing. Finished in attractive medium dark green. 
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’ shoved toward him. “I’m feeling sick,” he 
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torcycle officer and fifteen patrol cars 
(several parked outside of eating places), 


q A Connecticut car was clocked on a 
parkway speeding at 50 miles an hour, 
Trucks traveled at 35 miles an hour. A 
Boston-to-New York bus sped down Broad- 
way—although the law bars interstate 
buses from that thoroughfare—at more 
than 40 miles an hour and breasted its way 
through theater crowds, forcing pedestrians 
to jump clear. Some of their screams were 
audible on the recordings. 


{The two broadcasters arrived’ at the 
scene of a hit-and-run accident simultane- 


ously with an ambulance. A 5-year-old 


girl, hit by a fast-moving taxi, had suf- 
fered fractures of both legs and head lac- 


erations. 


Driscoll concluded: “The conditions on 
the city streets are a challenge to the New 
York City Police Department. ‘Death on 
Wheels’ goes on unchecked. There should 
be something done about it.” 

It was the first time ‘a major station has 
attempted an editorial crusade on the air. 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine 
denied charges of negligence, declaring that 
8,179 summonses had been issued for speed- 
ing and eight more for dangerous driving 
at night since last June. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Ads for Victory 


A new series of eye-stopper advertise- 
ments advancing the carry-the-war-to- 
the public trend, began this week in 84 
national magazines with a total of 64, 
000,000 readers. Aimed at civilians who 
are not giving enough of themselves for 
victory, the ads represent one contribu- 
tion of members of the National Publishers 
Association, Inc., to the war effort. Volun- 
teer agencies prepared nine separate cam- 
paigns and more than 400 pieces of copy 
last fall. Monthlies will carry one ad in 
each issue; weeklies, one every other issue. 
One of them appears in NEWSWEEK on 
page 71. 





Town Crier 


The studio clock had ticked off ten min- 
utes of CBS’s Saturday-evening round- 
table broadcast, The People’s Platform, 
when Dr. Harry D. Gideonse picked up 
the hastily scribbled note that had been 


read, and looked up to see the rumpled, 
owlish figure slump over the table. : 
Motioning the others to carry on their 
discussion of Hitler’s impact on Germany, 
the acting chairman of the group helped 
him out of the studio. No mention of the 
incident was made over the air, but 
already listeners had been aware 
Alexander Woollcott was taking sur 
prisingly little part in the proceedings. A 
little more than four hours later, radios 
Town Crier died of a heart attack. He 
had suffered his first severe attack almost 
three years before in San Francisco, where 
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he was blithely abetting a malicious cari- 
cature of himself by playing the title role 
in George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart’s 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner.” 

Into the 56 years since his birth in 
Phalanx, N.J., Woollcott managed to 
crowd several life spans of activity—most 
of it literary, all of it dedicated to the 
interpretation of a Woollcott who became 
a legend. That legend began to take shape 
when young Alex was a student at Hamil- 
ton College; grew a bit when he became a 
sublimely indifferent reporter on The New 
York Times; then started thriving when 
The Times made him drama critic, a post 
he held until 1922, with time out for a 
Woollcottian consideration of the last war. 
The critic’s overseas activities in the edi- 





Wide World 
Woollcott was stricken at the mike 


torial rooms of the AEF’s weekly news- 
paper, The Stars and Stripes, earned him 
a sergeant’s stripes. 

Then as drama critic for the declining 
New York World, the ex-sergeant indulged 
his enthusiastic ability to uncover theater 
talent where no other critic found it before 
or where none has found it since. His 
style, then as always, was a cadenced 
march of unashamed sentiment and the 
envenomed phrase that killed when it 
struck. In the years that followed, his 
public was always aware of his passionate 
interest in cribbage and croquet, unknown 


authors and worthy causes, and most of. 


all, in Woollcott as author, anthologist, 
lecturer, playwright, essayist, Broadway 
star, and radio raconteur. 

Such books as “While Rome Burns” 
and the two Woollcott Readers added ap- 
preciably to his already sizable earnings, 
but it was over the air waves that the 
Great Publicist found his largest and most 
Obedient audience. “This is Woollcott 
speaking,” he would announce with a gen- 
tle modesty that his sterner critics found 
as diffident as a fanfare of trumpets, then 
proceeded to pass on the word that could 
tum an unknown book—as in the case of 














Precision—known to ancient Greeks as the quality of 
being accurate and skillful. Even before Pearl Harbor, precision was a 
carefully nurtured skill that looked to perfection rather than at time. 


_That was all before! It’s still the exact, accurate skill of men and 


machines . . . but now it’s being done with speed! 

Tyson, too, has made this transition. A steady flow of parts for air- 
planes and bearings for gun mounts and vital transportation comes 
pouring from new and enlarged facilities. All with the same Tyson 
precision, plus ever increasing speed of production. 

We’re doing things considered impossible a few years back. We’re 
meeting our share of the emergency and more. And when the last shot 
is fired and construction replaces destruction you can look to Tyson 
for precision production. The same Tyson technique 
and skill that now helps to arm America will be avail- 
able to solve peacetime manufacturing problems. 
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VISIBILITY 





Reveille iM CTORY 


*Good morning, 7 o'clock” awakens 
you from a pep-restoring sleep on 
an inner-spring mattress in noise- 
proofed, comfortable room at... 


wore! (aR ayfair st. cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- 
fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy ! 


2000 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


isonse NEW YORK 
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Will Your “17-Year-Old” 


Be an Officer? 


Nearly 70% of 20,000 young men 
recently sent to officers’ training 
schools are college graduates or have 
some college training. 


Why not give your boy his chance? 
Many colleges, all over the country, 
are taking promising young men for 
ONE YEAR of PRE-SERVICE 
TRAINING. 


Let THE BALTIMORE PLAN help 
you finance his year in college. Pay 
all college bills in equal monthly 
instalments. Costs only 3%, plus the 
$5 qualifying fee. Tear off and mail 
coupon for full details. 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN 


sponsored by COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md, 
Please send BALTIMORE PLAN folder. 





(Name of college in which I am interested) 
NAME— 
ADDRESS. 
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James Hilton’s “Goodbye, Mr. Chips”— 
into a roaring best seller overnight. 

Surrounded by friends and enemies who 
were notably articulate, Woollcott drew 
any number of terse summations of his 
character and prose style. To Charles 
Brackett, novelist, he was “a competent 
old horror with a style that combined 
clear treacle and pure bile.” To Howard 
Dietz he was, simply, “Louisa M. Wooll- 
cott.” But an admirer once estimated that 
Woollcott had 800 intimate friends and 
one of them, Dorothy Parker, probably 
summed Woollcott up for the majority: 
“He does more kindness than anyone I 
have ever known, and I have learned that 
not from him but from people who have 
experienced it.” 


‘Don’t Buy a News’ 


Newspaper moochers read The New 
York Daily News with righteous joy 
last week. “Don’t Buy a News—Borrow 
One” appeared in little ads scattered 
through the 23-year-old tabloid giant. The 
object was to reduce a 1,850,000 daily 
and 4,015,000 Sunday circulation (largest 
of any paper in America) to about 1,500,- 
000 daily and 2,500,000 Sunday. By doing 
so The Daily News will cut yearly cen- 
sumption of 210,000 tons of paper to tie 
195,000 tons allowed it by the War Pro- 
duction Board under the new quarterly 
allotment system. 

An editofial expanded on the borrow-a- 
copy theme: “It may be that your family 
could make out with one copy of The News 
each day, but buys two, three, or more for 
convenience. If you can avoid buying 
copies, will you please do so? Our sincere 
thanks to you if you will, for the duration.” 

Besides dropping circulation by this 
method, The News outlined other means 
to achieve the slash. (1) The price of the 
Sunday edition will rise from 5 to 10 cents 
in Canada.* Later the jump: will hit the 
Western United States and perhaps will 
eventually extend to the suburbs of New 
York City. At that price, only people who 


really want it will buy it—The Daily News | 


hopes. (2) Advertisers were warned that 
space rates will jump 10 per cent and that 
they will have to tailor their displays for 
an immediate reduction of 10 and prefera- 
bly 15 per cent. 

The question of adjusting the paper’s 
normal ratio of 40 per cent editorial mat- 
ter to 60 per cent advertising prompted 
some lusty debates between those time- 
honored departmental factions—ad men vs. 
editors. For once, however, editors won, 
and the news ratio will stand pat. 

“None of this is any fun,” The Daily 
News concluded with faint isolationist 
irony. “After the war, when we’re rocking 
along to new heights of social security 
under the Beveridge Plan and the Four 
Freedoms, we hope to put the Sunday 
paper back to 5 cents all over this conti- 
nent, and to print all the advertising we 
can get.” 





*Most New York Sunday papers have ex- 
tensive circulation outside the city limits. The 
Daily News tops them all with 150,925 m 
Canada and 213,660 west of the Mississippi. 
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SCIENCE 


Childbirth Without Pain 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association last week gave Drs. Robert A. 
Hingson and Waldo B. Edwards of the 
United States Marine Hospital at Staten 
Island an editorial cheer which mothers- 
to-be have good reason to echo. For, ac- 
cording to the AMA and the doctors them- 
selves, they had finally found a way to 
make childbirth painless without adding 
to the hazards for either mother or baby. 

Essentially the new birth-without-pain 
formula results from injection of a drug 
producing the same sort of nerve block 
(analgesia) that has now robbed dentistry 
of its major horrors. But adapting nerve 
block for use in obstetrics was a special 
feat for several reasons. First, many drugs 
that are safe in other cases are dangerous 
in childbirth because of possible effects on 
mother or child. Second, nerves carrying 
the painful impulses of labor from the 
legs and abdomen can be blocked effec- 
tively only at a most inaccessible part of 
the inside of the spinal canal. And finally. 
since having a baby as a rule takes con- 
siderably longer than pulling teeth, a 
practical block must last hours instead 
of minutes. 

The Marine Hospital doctors feel that all 
these problems are solved by their method— 
injecting metycaine, a cocaine substitute, 
by means of a flexible steel needle into the 
lower end of the spinal canal. For labor 
continues but causes no pain; the mother- 
to-be comes through her delivery fully 
conscious but minus the “hangover” that 
frequently follows use of sedatives and 
anesthetics; most important, the drug 
seems to have none of the depressing 
effects on infant respiration which have 
discredited once-favored _ twilight-sleep 
methods. 

The needle they have devised to over- 
come the difficulty of administering the 
nerve-block drug is pliant enough to pass 
through a tiny irregular opening in the 
spinal column without breaking off, as 
standard rigid needles frequently do. And 
since a long rubber tube connects the 
needle with the injection syringe, not only 
can the needle be left in the patient’s back 
throughout labor, but small amounts of 
metycaine can be given as the patient 











needs it, so the pain can be controlled - 


without danger of overdosage. 

Drs. Hingson and Edwards report that 
the method has been used successfully in 
589 cases under their supervision. Dr. 
Norris W. Vaux, chief gynecologist of the 
Philadelphia Lying-In Hospital, cites its 
successful use in cases of his own, and the 
medical journal’s editorial quotes enthu- 
silastic reports from other doctors who 
have tried it. One or two give the minor 
objection that without pain the woman 

as no urge to bear down and so speed her 
delivery. 

But both the journal and the doctors 
who wrote the favorable comments on 
metycaine cautioned that the drug should 
not be administered outside a hospital and 
there only under the supervision of doctors 








@ Right now there may be a saboteur 
working in your shipping room. A 
saboteur that causes vital war products 
to be delivered in damaged or useless 
condition . . . that causes the needless 
waste of war production man-hours 
as well as war-winning materials. 


You can banish that saboreur from 
your shipping room! Here's how: 
standardize on KIMPAK* for packing 
protection. KIMPAK is a remarkable 
protective material that guards large 
and small war prod- 





scratches, press markings, ‘ burning” . 
If moisture is one of your shipping 
hazards, there’s one type.of.KIMPAK 
that’s made moisture-resistant to:pro- 
tect your product against water and 
dampness. Or if liquid-leakage from 
containers is your special shipping 
problem, there's another type of 
KIMPAK that absorbs up to 16 times 

its own weight in liquids! 
Regardless of the size, shape or 
material of your product, there’s a 
size and thickness of 





ucts against breakage, 
chipping, chafing... 
that protects highly 
polished surfaces from 





PACK WITH 


Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 


KIMPAK to protect it 
—and economically. 
Write or wire for in- 
formation. 


sonten Coumrores 

















*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 























Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Established 1872 NW1-243 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 
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WHITHER THOU GOEST 
BROTHER! 


I'll be right on your tail — from Tunis 
to New Guinea. All of us have learned 
one thing in a year of war — you play 
for keeps, you kill the Jap or Nazi 
before he kills you. But the best pilot 
in the world is useless unless he gets 
the ships to fly and the guns to shoot. 
That's where the folks at fiome come in. 
What are you doing about us? 


THE HUMAN FACTOR... 


The results show that the American 
Aircraft industry is producing pursuit 
and interceptor planes equal if not 
superior to any in the world. Curtis, 
Bell, Republic, Lockheed, Gruman and 
the other organizations are responsible 
but it is the human factor—the ingen- 
vity, the patriotism, and the skill of 
the designers, the sheetmetal workers, 
the mechanics—that make it possible. 
To these workers—the men and women 
who build our pursuits and interceptors, 
we owe a great debt of gratitude. 











Send for our free beautifully illustrated 24 
page booklet giving details of our avia- 
tion specialist courses. Address Dept. 7. 
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SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


3240 N. W. 27th AVE. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Contractor to 
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who have had special training in its use. 
For as Drs. Hingson and Edwards warn, if 
the injection needle should penetrate the 
membranous covering of the spinal cord 
“failure to recognize this situation would 
be extremely hazardous if not fatal.” 


Hormones From Beans 


To the ever-increasing soybean products 
—already including plastics, vitamin con- 
centrates, and vegetable milk for those al- 
lergic to cow milk—add synthetic sex 
hormones. The Glidden Co. last week dis- 


. closed its chemists have produced from the 


beans both progesterone, the female hor- 
mone which plays an important role in 
pregnancy, and testosterone, the male hor- 
mone which contributes to masculinity. 
The paint and varnish concern explained 
that the beans yield up certain sterols (a 
group of alcohols associated in nature with 
fatty acids), from which the hormones 
can be synthesized, Quantity output so 
far has been achieved only for the female 
hormone. Until the war, both were usually 
imported from Germany, which extracted 
them from animal protein. 


Pulp Pusher 


Paper manufacture has been speeded as 
much as 10 per cent by tossing a 5-ounce 
bag of a du Pont chemical called Lignasan 
into every ton of pulp. Mills used to shut 
down for half an hour every day to clean 
out bacterial slimes which entered - the 
machinery along with the water in pulp, 
tore the paper, and generally clogged the 
works. Lignasan not only keeps the slime 
from forming but acts as a preservative 
for pulp stored for newsprint manufacture. 


Teeth and Income 


Teeth will stick in your head longer if 
you will earn more dollars. This was one 
conclusion of comprehensive tooth life-ex- 
pectancy tables—first of their kind—drawn 
up by Dr. Henry Klein of Bethesda, Md., 
and published in the current Journal of the 
American Dental Association. The tables 


and findings are based on statistics from 
45,500 white persons, aged from early to 
late adulthood, and living in 130 localities 
in eighteen states. 

Just as life insurance mortality studies 
have contributed precise information on 
the value of health campaigns and medical 
treatments, the new tooth survival curves 
are expected to decide many an argument 
regarding the brushing and drilling of 
molars. 

The statistics show that, regardless of 
income, the average American loses about 
one of his 32 “permanent” teeth for each 
two and a half years of adult life, or four- 
tenths of a tooth a year from 18 to 70. 
Thus the number of teeth generally lost at 
various ages is 2 at 18, 5 at 28, 14 at 42, 
and 23 at 70 (so a septuagenarian with 
over nine teeth has more than his share) . 

More significant to the nation’s dentists, 
however, is the fact that Dr. Klein’s 
graphic charts prove what has been sus- 
pected before—that although the poor and 
rich are equally susceptible to tooth decay, 
the well-to-do lose their teeth less rapidly. 
For example, those earning less than $2,000 
a year at the age of 32 have lost an average 
of eight teeth, while persons earning more 
than $3,000 will not part with eight teeth 
until they are five years older. 

As for total tooth years (a year of serv- 
ice from each tooth) , persons in the $2,000- 
or-less group receive an aggregate of 913.6 
tooth years, whereas those in the $3,000- 
and-up brackets can expect their teeth to 
serve at least 1,043.4 tooth years. In other 
words, teeth of those in the higher income 
group could be counted on to give 130 more 
tooth years of service. For part of this 
added tooth life dentists take credit, point- 
ing out that it stems from the fact that the 
more prosperous usually have more money 
and time to seek dental care. Better diet 
probably also favors the well-to-do. But 
from the standpoint of older people the 
economic. distinction is not so clear-cut and 
indicates that modern dentistry still has 
much to strive for: at 66, even the affluent 
average only ten teeth—barely two more 
than those who earn less money. 
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International photos 
Any Pouch: 0r the pocket of Dr. 
Leonard J. Goss, veterinarian of the 
Bronx Zoo in New York, does nicely 
for Noél, the orphan kangaroo born 
Christmas Day. Mom died of a throat 
infection Jan. 13. 
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Horse Laughs 


Tips from defense 
witnesses at the New 
York City trial in 
which racing-sheet 
publishers sought a 
permanent injunction 
restraining License 
Commissioner Paul 
Moss from banning 
their publications 
from the newsstands: 





{ There is a very real 
difference between a 
selection and a tip. 
The former is the result of cool distant 
research, while the latter. is “hot,” and 
comes from “somebody close to a horse” 
(six experts) . 


Wide World 


“A tip is an inductive term. The scien- 
tific method of calculation used by handi- 
cappers is not present with a tipster. A tip 
sheet is commonly defined as a sheet with 
sucker appeal” (Herbert Bayard Swope, 
chairman of the Racing Commission) . 


Racing papers “have the same relation 
to the racing public” as financial papers 
have to “speculators in Wall Street” (John 
Sloan, ex-member of the State Racing 
Commission) . 


Mr. $2 Bettor, no doubt, was pleased 
with this information. But he'll never be 
sure whether the four-footed animal he 
backs is a horse or a goat. 


In the Basket 


Ned Irish achieved 
triumphs last week. 

On Jan. 19, the young basketball en- 
trepreneur became acting president of that 
mecca of professional sports—Madison 
Square Garden—filling the vacancy left 
when Brig. Gen. John Reed Kilpatrick re- 
joined the Army last March. Next day, 
he announced that the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association eastern and champion- 
ship playoffs, originally scheduled for 
Kansas City, will be held in his bailiwick. 
Also in March, the 38-year-old promoter 
will stage his annual invitation tourna- 
ment. 

Nine years ago, Irish was a New York 
World-Telegram sports writer, squeezing 
himself into jammed and inadequate gyms 
to report basketball games. But he saw 
business potentialities in the game and 
persuaded officials to lease him the Garden 
for a few nights. Booking outstanding 
teams of the nation against top New York 
quintets, he not only filled the Garden for 
basketball games but kept it filled season 
after season, despite the depression. The 
result: the Garden stood high in fiscal 


standings, and Irish stood high in Garden 
esteem. 


{Irish promises to have both his biggest 

season and his biggest attraction—Harry 

Boykoff, St. John’s University center, who 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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Servant of Freedom 


This mighty servant is now helping 
to crush-the Axis. With victory, Re- 
inforced Concrete will resume its 
place in America’s march toward all 
Freedoms. 


Already America’s vast network of 
reinforced concrete highways, 
bridges and airports is helping to 
free men from barriers of distance, 
time and transportation costs—open- 
ing up the fuller life. Massive con- 
crete dams are making low-cost 
electricity available to more and 
more millions—lifting old burdens. 
Concrete water supply and sanita- 
tion systems are contributing to 
greater health. On farms and in 


cities, beautiful, enduring concrete 
by its permanence and lasting econ- 
omy is making American life better. 


After victory over the Axis, rein- 
forced concrete “dream” homes, and 
concrete construction of all kinds, 
will again serve in bringing freedom 
from want and from fear. 


* * * 


Much of America’s concrete is reinforced 
with Wickwire Spencer Steel’s Welded Fab- 
ric, to help Concrete achieve its maximum 
strength with greatest economy. Famous, long- 
lived Wickwire Rope, Perforated Metals, 
and Wire Cloth also serve the industry in 
mines, quarries, cement mills, and in con- 
struction. Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 
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THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE. PRACTICAL COURSE 


FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


A Complete Mastery of 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now for an 
important job in 
America’s busy war- 
time industries—learn 
mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is the basic re- 
quirement of all me- 
chanical and scientific 
work, and of all busi- 
ness or industry based 
on science. Without 
this essential knowl- 
edge even the most 
capable man is left 
behind while others 
forge ahead to better 
jobs, bigger contracts, 
more money. You need 
mathematics to un- 
derstand all technical 
work and to improve, 
speed up and check 
on your work and the 
work of others. 
Now you can learn 
mathematics by an 
easy, inexpensive and 
time - saving method. 
This very simple and 
extremely interesting 
course in book form 
has. been prepared 
for you by an expert 
who has devoted a lifetime to teaching prac- 
tical men the fundamentals of this important 
subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A. M., Dept. of 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute 

These books start right from the beginning with a 
review of arithmetic that gives you all special short- 
cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into higher mathe- 
matics and show you how simple it is when an ex- 
~~’ explains it for you. In no time at all you will 

tackling with ease the most difficult . questions 
on this subject. 











A Complete , E "s 
Course and Simplified 
mama Methods 
Library in Mr. Thompson, the au- 
5 Volumes oe of these books, has 
: ‘ many years’ experi- 
Arithmetic ence in mathematical 
Algebr-. training. He presents each 
Geometry practical method and 
Trigonometry problem in the clearest, 
Calculus simplest “i = ee 
ri lown to the kin 
1598 Pages Iustrated of information that you 
need in your daily work. 








Send No Money—Mail This Coupon 
for FREE EXAMINATION 
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D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF STUDY in 
5 volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the 
books or send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 
per month for three months until the total price of 
$8.95, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 

(If you send $8.95 payment in full with this 
order, we will pay postage. Same return privilege. ) 


RE BOR DAN. v6 vce cance sanbcesenssnecses 
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The Rickey Sweepstakes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Line his predecessor, Leland Stan- 
ford MacPhail, Mr. Branch Rickey is 
determined not to keep the Brooklyn 
baseball club a secret from the world. 
Mr. Rickey, the new genius, is mild and 
oleaginous where MacPhail was loud 
and harsh, but both have brains that 
purr like dynamos at all hours of the 
day and night, and Mr. Rickey is 
presently engaged in ‘trying to think of 


something MacPhail didn’t think of, © 


with the object of sustaining the Dodg- 
ers’ notoriety and earning his lordly 
income. 

MacPhail touched nearly all the bases, 
but Mr. Rickey believes he has hit upon 
a ruse that the louder mastermind 
missed. He proclaimed last week that 
he would give a lifetime pass to Brook- 
lyn games to the creator of an insignia 
which the athletes can wear on their 
livery to symbolize the quintessence of 
Dodgerism: in short, Dodgerismus. 

In deference to Mr. Rickey, this 
trademark might well take the form of 
a cross-section of a vast Brain at work, 
against a background of certified checks. 
However, Mr. Rickey is a shy man and 
does not wish to appear in the illustra- 
tions. 

The name Dodgers, as you may have 
heard, is a contraction of the term 
Trolley-Dodgers, first applied to Brook- 
lyn players in the 1880s, when the 
team was a member of the old Ameri- 
can Association and streetcars ran 
more or less wild among the popu- 
lace. A horsedrawn trolley would 
symbolize the Brooklyns of 1942, all 
right, if you mounted jockeys on the 
horses, but Mr. Rickey prefers not to 
remind his athletes of the whimsies of 
the past. 

Back in pre-Civil War days, there 
were the Brooklyn Enxcelsiors, the 
Brooklyn Eckfords, the Brooklyn Stars, 
the Brooklyn Hamiltons, the Brooklyn 
Atlantics, and others, all amateur base- 
ball clubs. The Excelsiors, Eckfords, and 
Atlantics endured and became famous. 
The first double play in history was 
executed against the Atlantics. So was 
the first stolen base by sliding. Al J. 
Reach was the first player to be paid 
money to jump a club to join another, 
and he jumped—you guessed it—from 
the Atlantics. 

In 1889 and 1890, when they won 
pennants in the Association and the 
National League, the Brooklyns were 
known briefly as the Bridegrooms, be- 
cause the married men outnumbered 
the single. This condition is practically 
de rigueur in baseball today, the man- 
power problem being what it is, but 
Mr. Rickey plans to revert to bachelors 


after the war, so the bridegroom symbol 
would have no permanent value. 

When Ned Hanlon put his great 
Baltimore Orioles into Brooklyn uni- 
form in 1899, the team became known 
as the Superbas, thanks to the swift 
work of a press agent for the Hanlon 
Brothers’ “Superbas,” a theatrical at- 
traction of the day. In 1910, Mr. Charlie 
Ebbets, owner of the club, was quoted 
to the effect that baseball was still in 
its infancy, and the writers and fans 
called the Dodgers the “Infants” till 
Thomas J. Lynch, the league president, 
begged them to desist. 

Your late Uncle Wilbert Robinson, 
portly cusser and the people’s choice, 
became manager in 1914, and for nigh 
on to twenty years thereafter the team 
was known as the Robins. This name 
is no more appropriate today than 
Infants or Superbas. If you must 
identify the new insignia with a nick- 
name, Dodgers is the one you want. 
It has stood the test of time. 


However, it does not lend itself 
very well to the graphic and gaudy 
symbolism that Mr. Rickey seeks. Much 
better, it strikes me, would be a sketch 
of Willard Mullin’s personification of 
the team—the Bum, unshaven, cigar- 
chewing, raffish. Mr. Mullin, Scripps- 
Howard cartoonist, plans to submit the 
Bum in Mr. Rickey’s contest, though I 
am not sure it will appeal to Mr. Rick- 
ey’s deaconly taste. 

Ten years ago the symbol of Bill Terry 
dangling from a lamppost would have 
warmed the hearts of the Brooklyn faith- 
ful; that was when Mr. Terry said: “Is 
Brooklyn still in the league?” But time 
passes, and rancor dies, and today there 
is even a chance that Terry will work 
for Brooklyn—in which case the lamp- 
post conception would not be at all 
suitable. 

At the same time he announced the 
contest, Mr. Rickey acquired two new 
Dodgers aggregating 82 years of age, 
named Paul Waner and Johnny Cooney. 
This seems to call for an insignia with a 
motif of long white whiskers, but here 
again we meet the obstacle of imper- 
manence—after the war Mr. Rickey will 
load his team with beardless juveniles. 

My own nomination would be a pair 
of base-runners sharing the same base, 
rampant; or a ball bouncing off the skull 
of a player, which combines the fielding 
strategy of the famous Babe Herman 
with the beanball strategy of the Du- 
rocher pitching staff. 

If neither of those suits Mr. Rickey, 
I can only say that the man is hard to 
please. 
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Boykoff, Mr. Six and Nine 


(Continued from Page 67) 
towers 6 feet 9. Mainly responsible for the 
nine scalps the Brooklyn Redmen have 
taken from ten rivals, this tall man with 
the high reach has already been tagged 
the player to watch in remaining games 
and championship competition. 

Boykoff left grammar school at 6 feet 1, 
added four inches during high school, 
and four so far at St. John’s. It is rumored 
that the reason the .0-year-old sophomore 
is studying accountancy is so that he can 
tally his final height. In Brooklyn, Boy- 
koft came under the tutelage of Joe Lap- 
chick (6 feet 5), who used to answer to 

Highpockets” on the Original Celtic pro 
team. Coach and player polished up tricks 
which would use boykoff’s string-bean 
stance to advantare, such as a snap shot 

over opponznis’ heads. 

Boykoff has hi* the basket frequently 
and consistently .or nearly 20 points a 
game. But in the last two contests, Cani- 
sus and Fordham checked him to a total 
of 21 by using two defensive players 
against him. However, boycotting Boy- 
koff had its disadvantages: other Redmen 
cut loose for high scores. Nowadays, the 
young giant no longer winces at “Hi, 
Stretch!” But he does feel morose when he 
remembers he’s 4-F: “I’d make as good a 
soldier as a little man.” 








SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


“Since much of our war work is secret,” 
writes a large producer* of aircraft en- 
gines, “we find SoundScriber unique for 
confidential communications.” 


The person for whom the confidential 
message is intended—and he alone— 
hears your words first hand, as realisti- 
cally as though they were spoken directly 
to him. 


HERE’S THE REASON: You can mail 
the unbreakable, feather-light Sound- 
Scriber disc just like a letter. No need 
to have a ‘‘third party” type a transcrip- 
tion. 


IT’S ELECTRONIC ... The electron 
tube makes possible the revolutionary 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


> 


EXECUTIVES —SoundScriber records your voice naturally. . 
SECRETARIES —SoundScriber discs are amazingly clear- 
easy to transcribe. 


*name on request after victory 


advantages of SoundScribing for all 
sound and communications recording—, 
from letter writing to many special uses 
such as field reports, permanent voice 
records of meetings, interviews, ‘‘car- 
bon copies” of two-way radio communi- 
cations. 


STILL AVAILABLE: Today, you can 
obtain SoundScribers for vital civilian 
and military use. With victory, you will 
again be able to purchase SoundScribers 
for routine dictation. These will include 
new, startling features recently devel- 
oped for the Army and Navy. 


For folder, write to The SoundScriber 
Corporation, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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"IT’S ELECTRONIC 


Copyright 1948, The SoundScriber Cerp. 
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MOVIES 
Death’s School 


When Gregor Ziemer was still director 
of the American Colony School in prewar 
Berlin, the Nazi Minister of Education felt 
impelled to bellow at him: “Tell America 
that young Germany is in deadly earnest!” 
Ziemer, now news analyst for station 
WLW in Cincinnati, did just that in 1941 
with a book called “Education for Death.” 

First, Ziemer’s report of the moral and 
intellectual degradation of a nation’s youth 
became a near best seller; then The Read- 
er’s Digest condensed it for the magazine’s 
7,000,000 readers. Currently the book is 











a springboard for two Hollywood movies 
—Walt Disney’s short, “Education for 
Death,” and RKO-Radio’s feature, “Hit- 
ler’s Children.” 


q For his ten-minute sounding of Ziemer’s 
warning, Disney begins with Hitler as a 
comic-strip Siegfried awakening a sleep- 
ing, potbellied Germania to a New Order 
that specializes in snatching the young 
male from his cradle and heiling him 
through Pimpf, Jungvolk, Hitler Jugend. 
and Storm Trooper to the white cross that 
marks his lebensraum in a Nazi graveyard. 
Disney’s Technicolor is as lowering as his 
theme; his satire grim and as broad as the 
flat of a sword. When the Office of War 
Information saw the film, it promptly de- 





© Walt Disney > luctions 


Disney and RKO (top) expose the frightening method in German madness 


cided that Moscow would appreciate Dj, 
ney’s tribute to the New Order. 


| While recent British and American films 
have indulged in the wishful thinking oj 
depicting Nazis as stupid brutes, “Hitler, 
Children” has the common sense to dram. 
atize the purposeful, frightening method 
in their madness. There isn’t a hint of hu. 
mor in this film, and little attempt to 
soften the impact of Ziemer’s message. If 
RKO compromised to the extent of sug. 
gesting a love interest between Bonita 
Granville as an anti-Nazi student in the 
American Colony School and Tim Holt as 
a wavering product of the New Order, the 
ill-starred romance ends as it should and 
serves at least to personalize the tragedy 
of all youthful Germany. 

Directing with both force and restraint, 
Edward Dmytryk presents the facts as 
Ziemer reported them: the boys in the 
process of spiritual anesthetization for the 
job before them; the girls in labor camps, 
who bear illegitimate children as an offer- 
ing to their beloved Fiihrer; and _ the 
Frauenklinik where an _ assembly line 
of surgeons sterilizes those Germans who 
are deemed physically, morally, or politi- 
cally unfit to produce either killers or 
— for the greater glory of the Third 
Reich. 


G.I. Choice 


On the likely chance that you want to 
know what the boys in the barracks will 
have, the United States Army Motion 
Picture Service has issued its own list of ten 
box-office champions for 1942. The service, 
which back in 1940 had only 100-odd 
movie houses in operation and now has 
expanded to 700, indicated that the soldiers 
take their films as a sort of G.I. busman’s 
holiday: service and action movies come 
first, with legs and the loud laugh second. 

In general, they don’t give a hoot for the 
critics. They agreed only on “Wake Island” 
(Marines vs. Japs) and “Pride of the 
Yankees” (Lou Gehrig) , which placed Nos. 
4 and 5 on The Film Daily’s comprehensive 
critical list (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 18) and 
came out 5 and 4 in the Army’s opinion. 
Aside from that, it required regulation field 
glasses to find any resemblance between 
the two critiques. 

No. 1 entertainment for the Army was 
that eulogy of the Marines, “To the Shores 
of Tripoli,” which—coupled with “Wake 
Island”—seems to scotch the rumor that 
the Army regards the leathernecks with 
jaundiced eye. The rest, in order, were 
“Son of Fury,” “Sergeant York,” “Tortilla 
Flat” (an understandable furlough in- 
volving sitting around in the sun doing 
nothing), “Captains of the Clouds,” 
“Johnny Eager,” “The Black Swan,” and 
“Song of the Islands” (the first point at 
which sex rears its pretty headache). An 
extension of the list for twenty films rings 
in more action and comedy with a leaven 
of leg-interest set to music, “The Fleet's 
In,” “Ship Ahoy,” and “Road to Morocco. 
Surprise of the poll is the fact that “Mrs. 
Miniver”—pride of the critics and darling 
of the civilian populace—failed to place 
even on the soldiers’ runner-up list. 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have I done today for freedom? 


What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and huw to doit. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


> 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 


eee Conquers corrosion 
in the air, soil, and water 


To insure uninterrupted flow of oil and 
gas to America’s millions, most of the 
nation’s pipe lines and service lines wear 
“water-proof coats” to protect them against 
failure caused by corrosion. The best and 
most durable protection can be obtained 
only from materials which are themselves 
super-water repellent. NO-OX-ID is such 
a material, providing a perfect barrier to 
water, moisture, vapor, and other corro- 
sion accelerators. 


The oumeine treatment for pipe lines 
consists of NO-OX-ID Rust Proofing Com- 
pound applied to the surface of the pipe 
simultaneously with the NO-OX-IDized 
Wrapper, which is a laminated material 
highly impregnated and coated itself 
with the liquid NO-OX-ID. 

This is just one use for NO-OX-ID 
combinations whereby losses caused by 
corrosion are prevented. 

If you have a rust problem to solve, a 
request on your business letterhead will 
bring complete information. Dearborn 
Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID Division, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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rust preventive 
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Higgins Scans the Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


New OrLeans—The future has no 
terrors for Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
top-flight inventor and builder of boats, 
engines, planes, torpedo tubes and many 
other things. Sitting in his office in the 
midst of his enormous enterprises in 


war production, he permitted his mind’ 
to rove far into the misty postwar era. - 


As he sees it, it will simply present 
somewhat more complex problems of 
invention, production and organization. 
But he has no doubts about the ability 
of men who have successfully challenged 
existing methods to lick the problems 
that lie ahead. His office itself is a vivid 
preview of the future. Models, drawings, 
bits of ingenious plastics are scattered 
about. All are the product of his tire- 
less brain and vivid imagination. All 
have some future connotation. 

I asked what he saw in the world 
after the war. “I see,” he answered, 
“the instinct of all nations to survive, 
to get back to work and to restore their 
broken and neglected means of: peace- 
time life. Some will need plenty of help, 
but that help will not be exclusively 
shipments of goods. It will be the use 
by slower moving countries of American 
engineers and managers. Our best sur- 
plus for export will be brains. 

_ “In this country there will be a period 
of great productive activity to replace 
civilian goods. We must not be deceived 
into thinking that period will be per- 
manent. But it will give us time to think 
of what must next be done. And now is 
the time to start that thinking.” 

Higgins believes in international trade. 
But he says that the greatest barrier 
to trade is internal in all countries. 
Any nation could be prosperous if it 
could solve the problem of distribu- 
tion. China, he points out, has been 
kept poor because its communities are 
isolated from each other. River transpor- 
tation everywhere must be improved, 
Higgins believes, and he adds, in pass- 
ing, that his boats will have a big part 
in that job. 

“The railroads in this country,” Hig- 
gins said, “will have to come in for 
lots of overhauling. The railroads are 
doing a good job. But they are using 
up their rolling stock. Since the job 
they are doing is being done for the 
nation, the government should provide 
money for their rebuilding. Such money 
should be set up as a separate fund, to 


‘be serviced and retired by means of a 


tax on freight.” 
The rebuilding job on the railroads 
that Higgins proposes is fairly revolu- 


a 


tionary. Among other things he suggests 
that the standard gauge be widened. 
“Twelve or eighteen, or even six inches, 
added to the present gauge would be a 
boon to transportation. The elimination 
of a great deal of trackage, even whole 
lines, could be achieved in that way.” 
Existing equipment retired by new con- 
struction, Higgins continues, could be 
sold, lent-leased or given to backward 
countries to be used in their develop- 
ment. a 

Provision for the orderly return of ) 
soldiers should be made with great care, } 
Higgins says. “They should be dis- ]' 
charged only in such numbers as can 4 
be provided with suitable opportunities 
for jobs. The place from which each } 
man came should be studied now from 
the standpoint of its capacity to pro- 
vide him with a good living. The men §- 
will never be content with made-work. {7 
Provision for land ownership should be 
made for some, industrial training for 
others. Many of our war plants could 
be used after the war for industrial | | 
training centers, and great areas of the { 
fertile South should be set aside for new 
forms of agricultural production useful 
in making synthetics. Decentralization 
of industry should be encouraged. At 
the end of the war we should be able to 
do these things in an orderly way.” 


Turning from national policies to 
his own plans, Higgins said: “We've 
learned much in war manufacturing 
that can be applied to civilian produc- 
tion. Because I am convinced that 
transportation of freight by air over- 
seas can ultimately be cheaper than by 
ship, for instance, I am developing cargo 
planes made largely of wood that are 
stronger, lighter and cheaper than metal 
planes. Beyond this, we are planning 
every day to make new products after 
the war.” 

Higgins is promising New Orleans 
that there will be no industrial collapse 
here when the war ends. He and his 
organization will see to that. Ten thou- 
sand employes—his payroll numbered 
only 300 in 1939—are concerned in his 
plans. Associated with him are a sizable 
number of hard-working managers, in- 
cluding three of his sons, his financial 
director, Morris Gottesmann, and men 
like Harry Atwood, G. M. Bellanca, 
Enea Bossi, Colonel J. H. Jouett, well- 
remembered pioneers in aviation, who 
are engaged exclusively in long-time 
planning. But Higgins himself leads them 
all in the search for new horizons. 
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If in doubt about what to buy HOfih e WAG: ons, WIC. 


for your money, buy War Bonds. If in doubt 


about how to save your money, buy War Bonds. If 
you want to make sure you are helping 


speed Victory, buy War Bonds. 


[. W. H A R E R Tune in! Schenley’s Cresta 


Blanca Wine Carnival with 
She Gold Wade Whiibey? Morton Gould’s Orchestra. 

Refer to your local newspaper 

each week fortime and station 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond i 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Have a look, Tojo! Just some mud, you say? So sorry! This 
is phosphate matrix loaded with the phosphorus that 
Monsanto’s giant electric furnaces are releasing for scores 
of wartime needs. 


Five-sixths of the world’s supply is in United Nations lands. 
You know what shat means, Tojo! One of the most vital of 
nature’s resources . . . working for our victory, your defeat! 


Phosphorus for munitions. Ferrophosphorus for the manu- 
facture of certain steels. Phosphoric anhydride for the oil 
industry. Phosphoric acid for key war chemicals... for rust- 
proofing metals . . . for scores of victory uses. 


Sodium phosphates to condition boiler feed water and keep 
war plants at peak production . . . to aid deep-down drilling 
for new petroleum reserves. Calcium phosphates for leaven- 
ing and nod fortification. Glycerophosphates for medicinals 
. » . ammonium phosphates for fire retardants. 


More phosphates and still more . . . for textile manufacture, 
for sugar refining, for soaps and toothpaste and scores of 
civilian, as well as military, products. 


Just some mud, Tojo? It’s mud in 
your eye, a gun at your ribs, a noose 
at your neck! Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Louis. 
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